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World Welfare | 
Ascribed Largely | 


To American Aid 


Foreign Loans, Gifts and. 
Expenditures Have Ad-| 
vanced the Progress of | 
Nations, Says Dr. Klein 


Loans Since 1914 | 
Total 23 Billions 


NO. 88 





Assistant Secretary of Com-| 
merce Explains Why United | 
States Is Investing and Lend- 
ing Less Freely Now 


No less than $23,000,000,000 has been} 
loaned by the- American people to for-| 
eigners in the period between 1914 and 
1930, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, declared in a radio address 
June 14. This amount includes, he said, 
only the original amounts of war debts 
and publicly offered loans by Americans 


to foreign governments and corporations. 

Direct investments abroad, amounting to 
more than $5,000,000,000, absolute gifts to 
foreign charities, billions spent by tour- 
ists in foreign countries, money sent back 
home by immigrants and amounts paid by 
Americans for carrying service of foreign 
ships and other similar items are not in-| 
cluded. 

Dr. Klein's address, delivered over asso- 
ciated stations of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, follows in full text: 

This afternoon I was looking over some 
of the European and American magazines 
that publish collections of cartoons—and, 
naturally, I found Uncle Sam depicted a 
number of times, in connection with his 
business and financial dealings. 


Distorted Images 


And in gazing at some of those carica- 
tures, I could not help thinking of the 
"distorting mirrors” at the amusement 
parks and beach resorts which are causing 
such shrieks of glee these early Summer 
evenings. Those fantastic reflectors 
where your physiognomy and figure are 
pulled weirdly out of focus, with billowy 
bulges wrecking your neat, graceful con- 
tour, and grotesque leers twisting your 
countenance into such outlandish shapes 
that it is quite unrecognizable. 

Here and there we run across foreign 
cartoons and comment (though such ex- 
tremes are happily the exception) that 
seem to stand our Uncle Sam in front of 
one of those distorting mirrors. And we 
can not help being amazed at some of the | 
portrayals that result. 

We had been accustomed to think that 
‘we knew the good old soul pretty well. We 
have always pictured him in our minds as 
beaming and  benevoleni—a “square- | 
shooter’’—rugged and wholesome—in- 
tensely human and considerate. 


Portrait of a Shylock 

_ But some of the more reckless and ill- 
informed of our critics do not hesitate to 
present us a picture of Uncle Sam that 
combines all the repugnant features of a} 
melodramatic villain honing his razor to! 
hack out a pound cr two of flesh—a ferret- 
faced miser gripping greedily his hoarded 
gold—a sharp city slicker who “hasn't 
done right by our “Nell” (or by aiyoody | 
else, for that matier). An inflated finan- 
cial colossus, who is at the same time a 
gouging sxinflint—ithat seems to be a fa- 
vorite visualization of Uncle Sam, in cer- 
tain sections of opinion that have scant 
regards for facts. | 

Really enlightened foreign opinion | 
knows better, to be sure, but it seems to} 
be a bit timid about correcting the more 
raucous critics, and the sad thing is 
that some people right here within the} 
United States seem not averse to lending |} 
the weight of their opinion to this out-| 
rageous misrepresentation. | 

For purposes of partisan demagoguery, 
or the mere delight of induiging in arm-| 
waving “publicitcering,” or through some | 
obscure psychic impulse of national self- 
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Reductions Expected 
In Atlantic Sailings 


Success of Plan in Balancing 
Traffic Decline Doubted 


Efforts on trans-Atlantic steamship 
services to counteract decreases in pas- 
senger travel by laying up certain vessels | 
and reducing sailing schedules probably | 
will not have a very noticeable effect on | 
shipping conditions unless a whole-hearted 
agreement between all the foreign as well | 
as the American service is effected, it| 
was stated orally June 13 at the Shipping 
Board. 

Although no official announcement has | 
been received by the Board, it was ex-| 
plained that several foreign lines, prin- 
cipally those sailing under the British | 
flag, are reported to have made prelimi- ' 
nary arrangements for cutting sailings. 
Additional information made available at 
the Board follows: 

Present information indicates that few, 
if any, of the outstanding passenger ships | 
will be temporarily withdrawn, although 
the French Line’s “Paris,” the Cunard 
Line’s “Franconia,” the Canadian Pa- 
cific Line’s “Empress of Australia,” and 
smaller ships of the White Star, Ham- 
burg American and North German Lloyd 
lines are reported ready to be removed 
from service. 

Comparatively few efforts to effect a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
sailings early in the Summer season have 
been noticed, and practically the only 
dates mentioned so far fall in September, 
October and November. 

That most of the larger passenger ships 
in the transatlantic service have been 
running at a loss or at an extremely 
small profit has been known for several 
months. The problem of deciding whether 
it is cheaper to lay up large ships or to 
run them at a certain loss makes it 
doubtful if any determined effort will be 
made to withdraw the more expensive-to- 
operate ships during the immediate 
future. 

The Board has received no information 
about any such plans which may be re-| 
,ceiving consideration in this country.| 


ill | 
a.! 


Whether the United States Lines w 
attempt to cut its sailings is not know 
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Warned of Abuses | 





Senator Dill Foresees Even- | 
tual Public Demand to 
‘Clean Up’ Programs | 


i. advertisers and broadcasters 
in this country “clean up” the ad- 
vertising programs, the American public | 
will demand that Congress take steps 
to prevent the abuse of radio privileges, | 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, | 
coauthor of the Radio Act, said in a 
radio interview June 13. Senator Dill 
has just returned from Europe, where 

he studied radio conditions. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Dill’s 
interview, broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company, follows in full | 
text: | 

There are two fundamental differ- 
ences between radio in the United 
States and Europe. First, the absolute 
control of radio programs, and second, 
the annual listeners’ fee for all owners 
of receiving sets. | 

The fee varies from $2.50 a year in 
several countries, such as England, Den- 
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White Pine Labelling 


For Yellow Wood Is 
Barred by Decision 


Western Producers Directed 


By Trade Commission to 
Cease So Identifying In- 
ferior Product 


Western lumber producers, under a de- 
sist order issued June 14 by the Federal 


Trade Commission, have been directed to 
stop labeling yellow pine wood products 
as containing “white pine,” 
sion announced June 14. 


the Commis- 


A total of 39 companies were served 
Originally 50 complaints 
were issued, 11 of which were dismissed, 


the Commission announced. 


The statement of the Commission fol- 


lows in full text: 


The Federal Trade Commission today 


ordered 39 Pacific coast and western lum- 


ber producers to discontinue, in advertis- 
ing and selling yellow pine lumber of the 
species “Pinus ponderosa,” the use of the 
word “white” in connection with the word 
pine or with other words used in com- 
bination with the word “pine.” 

All were charged with using trade terms 
containing the phrase “white pine” in de- 
scribing their yellow pine lumber, said to 
be inferior to the white pine. 


Consolidated Proceeding 

Originally complaints were served on 50 
companies but 11 were later dismissed. To 
save time and money, the 50 cases were 
tried as a consolidated proceeding. Testi- 
mony for both Commission and respond- 
ents was taken in Boston, New York, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Chicago, Madison, Wis., 
San Francisco, 


In deciding these cases the Commission 
observed that pine trees have long been 
divided by wood technologists and the pub- 
lic into two groups, the “white pine’_and 
the “yellow pine,” the white pine includ- 
ing such commercial species as northern 
white pine (Pinus strobus), sugar pine 
(Pinus lambertiana), and Idaho white pine 
(Pinus monticola). 

White pine has a high degree of uni- 
formity of lumber qualities, averaging high 
in durability under exposure to weather, 
lightness of color and weight, softness and 
eveness of texture, closeness and fineness 
of grain, freedom from resinous content 
and from shrinkage, “checking” (the form- 
ing of minute fissures in the grain of the 
wood) and warping. The white pines have 
great ability to stay in place and excep- 
tional ease of working. 


Qualities of Yellow Pine 

The yellow pine products generally are 
harder, heavier, stronger, more subject to 
shrinkage and warping, darker in color, 
more resinous, denser in fibre, coarser and 
more difficult to work than members of 
the white pine group. Typical species of 
the yellow pine group are valuable where 
structural strength of timber is required. 
The white pines are not adapted to heavy 
construction. 

In contrast with white pines the yellow 
pines vary widely. Long leaf yellow pine 
(Pinus palustris) is the most typical and 
commercially important. It grows in the 
It is the hardest of the 
group. These yellow pines vary from the 
long leaf yellow to Pinus ponderosa which 
produces the softest lumber of any of the 
group. 

Annual production of Pinus ponderosa 
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Effected in Fiscal | 
Year Described 


Permanent Methods of Sav- 
ing Are Daily Being 
Sought, Says Secretary 
Adams in Review 





Five-vear Program 


Ends This Month 


Total Building Has Not Equal-| 


ed Depreciation of Ships, | 


Despite Extensive Accom-| 
plishment, He Says | 
Despite extensive building and repair | 


| Operations on naval vessels during the last 


two years in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Washington treaty, total 
construction has not equalled the depre- 
ciation of ships during the period, tie 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis | 
Adams, declared In a radio address 
June 13. 

During the two years, he said, Congress 
has provided funds for construction of 11 
new destroyers, alterations have been 
started or completed on all but six of the 
Navy's battleships, 15 new 
cruisers and four fleet submarines have 
either been completed or are under con- 
struction, one aircraft carrier is under 
construction, one dirigible: will be com- 
pleted this Summer, and the five-year 
aircraft building program will be com- 
pleted this month. 


Active Part in Conference 

Secretary Adams’ address, which was 
braodcast over associated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, under the 
auspices of the Washington Star, follows 
in full text: 

To complete the limitation 
begun here in Washington during the Dis- 
armament Conference of 1922, the princi- 
pal maritime powers again met in 1930 in 
London. To prevent the dangers and 
burdens of competitive naval building this 
country has taken an active and leading 
part in both these conferences. Naval ad- 
visors assisted our delegation in further- 
ing the objects of the conferences while 
safeguarding the just interests of the 
United States. 


Better Methods Sought 
The Navy has operated during the past 


two years at an increasingly high level of | 
efficiency, yet it is daily striving to effect|totals $350,457,317, and the Navy's $375,- | 


new and better methods and to ‘Adopt 
permanent economies. The forces afloat 
have reduced very materially their operat- 
ing costs, both by reorganization and by 
improvements in operations. Many obso- 
lete vessels have been stricken from the 
active list and sold, and many more have 
been placed out of commission, to be held 
in reserve in the event of a national 
emergency. In the interests of economy, 
several naval stations have been placed in 
an inoperative status, and studies are be- 
ing made in an effort to eliminate any 
stations which are not vital in the mainte- 
nance of the Navy, or the uses of our 
country. 
Savings Effected 

During the last fiscal year a saving of 
over $15,000,000 was effected in compari- 
son with the expenditures of the previous 
year. A further saving is hoped for dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30. 

With the ratification of the 
Naval Treaty came the task of outlining 
a construction program which would grad- 
ually build up the various deficient classes 
of ships to the prescribed 
London Naval Treaty. During the actual 
treaty negotiations, work was stopped on 
further cruiser construction, which has de- 
layed the normal construction program as 
outlined in our original 15-cruiser pro- 
gram. 

New Vessels Builit 

During the past two years, eight of the 
new 10,000-ton cruisers have joined the 
fleet, and seven are now under construc- 


tion; two fleet submarines have been com- | 


pleted and two are under construction; 
one aircraft carrier is now under construc- 
tion, and one dirigible will be completed 
this Summer; the five-year aircraft build- 
ing program will be completed this month. 

Plans are now being completed for 11 
new destroyers, for which money was pro- 
vided by the last Congress. Building of 
the various classes of ships has been 
planned so that each class will be gradu- 
ally added to, thereby eliminating whole- 
sale replacements when these ships become 
old and obsolete. To increase their ef- 
fectiveness, as well as to increase their 
pericd cf useful life, alterations have been 
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NEW OUTLOOK FOR FARM CHILDREN 
SEEN IN COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Chairman Stone Says Farmer’s Eniry in ‘Big Business’ 
Opens Responsibilities to Youth 





By James C. Stone 


Chairman, 


SHOULD agricultural cooperation be 
7 taught in rural schools? To answer 
this question to the satisfaction of school 
officials, it is necessary, I imagine, to 
show that the subject has educational 
value. 

Would the study of cooperation train 
country boys and girls to think clearly? 
Would it arouse their interest? Has it 
significance in their daily lives? These 
questions and others that may b* in 
the minds of those concerned with school 
programs require a brief statement of 
the purposes and accomplishments of co- 
operation as applied to agriculture. 

The purpose behind the cooperative 
movement is the establishment of an 
improved business system for agriculture 
—a system which is controlled and op- 
erated by the farmers themeselves. 

One weakness of agriculture is that 
6,500,000 farmers are producing and, to 
a large extent, marketing as individyals 
in a society where organization is the 
rule. Out of the experience of the Fed- 


eral Farm Board has developed the con- 
viction that farmers cannot meet their 


Federal 


Farm Board 


| business problems except through or- 
ganization. Accomplishments in mar- 
keting and in the adjustment of pro- 
duction to demand will be small as long 
as farmers seek to deal with these prob- 
lems as individuals. : 

The cooperative plan of organization 
has been found to be peculiarly well- 
adapted to the needs of agriculture. We 
cannot merge the farms of the 1,300,000 
farmers growing wheat and set up pro- 
ducing corporations comparable tc the 
large industrial companies. It would be 
most undesirable to do so, even if pos- 
siple. 

But the wheat farmers can unite co- 
operatively to market their grain 
through a national cooperative organi- 
zation. Approximately 250,000 of them 
have already become thus affiliated in 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation 
and the number is increasingly steadily. 

When a substantial portion of the 
farmers producing a commodity are or- 
ganized cooperatively, there are several 


| thing which they can do to improve 
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10,000-ton | 


of navies! 


London | 


limits of the! 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1931. 





Radio Advertisers ‘Naval Feonomies | Four Groups Unite States 


To Conserve Vision | 





Medical, Educational, Social 
And Industrial Aid Given 


y | 


National Movement 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PROGRESS is steadily being made in | 
a nation-wide movement to prevent 
blindness and conserve vision, it was 
announced orally at the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 


tion June 13. Additional information 
made public follows: 
The National Society for the Pre- 


vention of Blindness composed of a 
number of persons connected with the 
White House Conference and itself a 
participant in the conference studies has 
just issued its 16th annual report in | 
which special attention is given to the | 
close cooperation being developed among 
medical, educational, social welfare, and 
industrial groups in the movement to 
save sight. 

A program for 100 per cent eye pro- 
tection in industry is now being formu- 
the report asserts, to eliminate 
eye hazards, while the number of sight- 
saving classes for children with defec- 
tive vision has grown to 375. Several 
thousand more such classes are needed, | 
it is asserted. 

(An authorized summary of the 

report will be found on Page 2.) 





United States Forces | 





— Total 273,343 Men, | 


League Is Informed 


Secretary Stimson Submits’ 

| Data on Armed Defenses 
Preparatory to Geneva 
Disarmament Meeting 


' The United States defense forces include 
273,343 men, of which the Army’s man- 
power totals 139,957 men and 13,080 offi- 


cers, and the Navy 109,886 men and 10,- 
420 officers, according to a report sub- 
mitted by Secretary of State Henry L. 


Stimson, to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, in response to a reso- 
lution adopted by the Council of the 
| League of Nations on Jan. 24 requesting 
jfrom the different governments informa- 


tion to facilitate preparatory work for the | 


General Disarmament Conference sched- 
uled for Feb. 2, 1932. The report was 
made public by the Department of State 
June 13. 

The Army's budget, the report states, 
| 291,828. These figures are exclusive of the 
cost of air forces, which totals $110,070,- 
| 314. 

Wide Publicity Asked 


In his letter of transmittal, Secretary 
Stimson requested that “full and imme- 
| diate” distribution and publicity be given 
;}the American report, in the hope that 
; other countries may be encouraged to lay 
their figures before the public without de- 
lay. Additional information contained in 
the report follows: 

Of the Army’s manpower, 117,937 men 
and 11,822 officers are shown to be sta- 
|; tioned in the home country. This classi- 
fication includes those in Porto Rico, 
Alaska and Hawaii, totaling 802 officers, 
64 warrant officers and 15,375 men. It 
does not include, however, the National 
Guard of the States and Territories of the 
United States, which is not available to 


of mobilization. 

Land armed forces stationed overseas 
total 22,020 men and 1,258 officers, about 
half of which are located in the Philippine 
Islands. Philippine Scouts make up 6,483 
of the Philippine Garrison. 

Of the officers listed as stationed over- 
seas, 270 are listed as including those on 
duty as language students, military at- 
taches, duty with the Graves Registration 
Service in France, on duty in Nicaragua 
and China, and officers changing station 
and on leave of absence. 


| Air Components Included 





grand totals of 139,957 men and 13,080 
officers. 
| The legal strength of the United States 
Army, as authorized by the National De- 
|fense Act of 1922, is 17,728 officers, 640 
| Warrant officers, and 280,000 enlisted men. 
_Of the total manpower listed for the 
| Navy, 1,030 officers and 17,500 men com- 
| prise the Marine Corps (average strength) 
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Attorney General Upholds 
Two-year Bonus Clause 


| Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, announced June 13, that 
the Attorney General had rendered an 
opinion holding that the recent amend- 
ment to the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act increasing the loan 
to 50 per cent of the face value of the 
certificate did not amend or modify the 
provision in the organic law which per- 


Column 6.) 


mits a loan only after the expiration of | 
| two years from the date of issue of the | 


certificate. Certificates which have been 
in effect less than two years may not be 
pledged as security for a loan.—Issued by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


Policy on War Debis 
Said to Be Unaltered 


| Administration Is Opea-minded | 


However, Says Mr. Castle 


The Administration is keeping an open | 


;}mind in regard to war debts, according to 
jan Oral statement by the Undersecretary 
| of State, William R. Castle jr.. made June 
113 in reply to inquiries. 

Questioned regarding American policy 
toward the war debts, Mr. Castle declared 
that this policy had been stated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
| Mellon, before the meeting of the Inter- 
|national Chamber of Commerce May 5. 

This policy remains exactly the same, 
| Mr. Castle added. However, in the case 
}of a serious crisis, obviously the United 
| States Government would have to consider 
| whether a temporary change in its policy 
was necessary, Mr. Castle said. 
| Questioned as to whether such a sit- 
uation had yet arisen, Mr. Castle replied 
‘shat he thought it had not. 


s | 


the Federal Government without measures | 


The Air Components are included in the | 


Expand 
Provision for 


Old-age Relief 


Sum Expended in 1930 Was 
Eight Times Larger Than 
In1928; Number of Pen- 


sioners 10 Times Higher 


Systems in Operation 


‘Totaled Nine in 1930 


Spread of the Plan From the 
Original Pension States to 
Many Others Is Noted in 
Federal Survey 


More than 10,000 aged persons were be- 
ing cared for under State old-age pen- 
sion laws at the end of 1930, according 
to results of a survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made public June 13 by 
the Department of Labor. This figure is 
more than 10 times as large as that for 
1928, the year of the last previous survey. 

Of the 461 counties in the nine States 
which had old-age pension systems in op- 
eration at the close of 1930, only 137 
counties had adopted a system, and these 
spent some $1,700,000, or $14.32 per pen- 


| sioner per month during the year. 


Growth of the System 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

In 1928 only six States, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada and 
Wisconsin, in addition to Alaska, had 
passed old age pension laws on the books. 
California, Minnesota, Utah and Wyoming 
passed legislation in the following year, 
and were joined in 1930 by Massachu- 
setts and New York. 

The system is not effective in Massa- 
|chusetts until July 1, 1931, however, and 
| pensions became payable in New York at 
the beginning of this year. 

Minnesota did not submit the pensions 
matter to its voters until November, and 
| there were certain other delays later which 
prevented payment of any pensions last 
year. 

Thus at the end of 1930 there were 12 
States having pension laws, but only nine 
had systems working during that year. 
| Spreads to Other States 

The increase in old-age pension activi- 
ties fram 192 8to 1930 was due mainly to 
| the spread of the plan to additional States 
and not to any great growth in the orig- 
inal pension States. 

Practically no headway was made im 
Colorado, Kentucky or Nevada, In Mary- 
land two jurisdictions, one of them con- 
taining the State’s largest city, have re- 
cently adopted the pension plan, and in 
Montana two counties have done so since 
| 1928. The greatest gain was shown in 
Wisconsin. 


Mich igan Prohibits 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Locked Bus-doors 


Must Be Ready to Open at 
Any Time While Carry- 
ing Passengers 


LANSING, Micn., June 13. 

\ ICHIGAN has a new law, which has 

been approved by Governor Wilber 

M. Brucker, prohibiting the locking of 

doors of motor buses while carrying 
passengers. 

The measure (S. 217) provides that “it 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in the business 
of operating any motor vehicle on the 
highways of this State for carrying pas- 
sengers for hire to lock the doors of any 
such motor vehicle or permit the same 
te be locked at any time while any pas- 
senger or passengers are aboard any 
such motor vehicle in such a manner as 
to prevent such doors being readily op- 
ened by such passengers.” 

Violation of the new law is made pun- 
ishable by a fine of $100 or imprison- 
ment for 90 days, or both. 


Wealth and Income 
Redistribution Urged 


Revolution 
Will Solve ‘Depression,’ | 


bution 
bution of 
basis 


By Senator Blaine 


or Leadership 


Valparaiso University 
Graduates Are Told 


VaLparatso, InpD., June 14.—A _ redistri- 
or wealth, and thus a_ redistri- 
the income of wealth on the 


of services rendered and income 


earned, is the only permanent means of 
escape from the present economic tragedy, 
Senator Blaine, (Rep.), of Wisconsin, said 


in a commencement address at Valparaiso | 49 ma) I 
| 4,721,032 employes whose’ combined earn- 


University here today. 


two ways, he said, 


That solution may be brought about in 
either by revolution or 


through the leadership of the country op- 


posing 


inequality of the distribution of 


wealth and the inequality in the distribu- 
tion of income which exists at present. 


| present situation. 


That part of Senator Blain’s address 
dealing with the inequalities of the dis- 
tribution of wealth follows in full text: 

Confronted as we are today by the 
greatest economic disaster and tragedy 
that ever confronted a people, let us be 
perfectly frank in analyzing it. We can- 
not underestimate the seriousness of the 
Economists tell us that 


‘Wh? corporations out of over 300,000 in this 


| Comparison of the data in the six States | 


covered in both 1928 and 1930 reveals that 
in those States the number of adopting 
;counties increased by about one-ninth, 
{the pensioners doubled, and the amount 
|spent in pensions increased not quite a 
half. 


Defects in Laws Cited 


Certain defects in some of the State 
laws are revealed by reports to the Bu- 
reau One weakness is the failure to 
specify means by which the adopting 
counties may raise necessary funds 

The outstanding weakness, however, 
| sems to be in the “optional” law, especially 
where no measure of State aid is pro- 
vided. Of the seven States having laws 
whose adoption is optional with the in- 
| Gividual county, in none but Utah do the 
|}adopting counties form as much as a 
seventh of the total number of counties in 
the State. 

A brighter side of the picture is seen in 
the fact that although only a small pro- 
portion of counties have adopted the plan, 
these are in most instances the larger 
counties, so that their adoption carries 
with it protection for a proportionately 
larger section of the State population 
| than their numbers would indicate. 

Cost Varies Widely 
The cost of the pension varies widely 
| from State to State and from county to 
}county. Absolute figures, however, mean 
| little in this connection. A better criterion 
is the annual per capita cost of pensions 

Here again a wide variation is shown, 
the per capita cost ranging by States from 
4 cents to $1.35 per inhabitant. In three 
States the cost was around 25 cents, while 
|in the oldest pension State the per capita 
cost was 37 cents. 
| That the amount of pension granted 
does not tend to approach the maximum 
allowable is shown by the fact that in 
1928 the average pension was $17.37, while 
in 1930 it was $14.32. In the six States 
for which data for both years are ayail- 
|able, the average pension fell from $17.37 
|} to $13.57. 








basis | 


country directly control almost 45 per cent 
of the assets of all nonfinance corpora- 


tions in the country; that these same 200 | 


corporations receive over 40 per cent of 


the total corporate income of the country, | 


and probably control 35 per cent of the 
total business wealth, 


Figures on Inequality Quoted 
Our economists tell us that 5 per cent 


of our population own in the neighbor- | 


hood of 95 per cent of the wealth of the 
country. From a simple mathematical cal- 
culation, that leaves 95 per cent of the 
people owning only 5 per cent of the 
wealth. That means, in round numbers, 
that 6,000,000 people out of 130,000,000, 
and 200 corporations out of something 
over 300,000 corporations, own substanti- 
ally all of the productive wealth of 
America. 

This result has not come through some 
spontaneous act or condition. Is has been 
a growth, an economic evolution. If the 
cause were temporary, makeshifts of re- 
lief would suffice, but when the results 
have been brought about step by step 
progressively with the development of the 
machine, temporary devices of relief in 
the end will act as irritants instead of a 
cure. 

The machine cannot be destroyed. It 
ought not to be destroyed. While the 
machine has displaced millions of men in 
industry and agriculture, it also 
brought the blessing of less drudgery and 
less cruel toil. Retrogression of the 
human race socially and industrially alone 


can destroy the machine, and no one ad- | 
We even look | 


vocates such retrogression. 
hopefully for greater development of the 


Decrease Shown 


‘Tn May Pay Rolls 


And Employment 


Workers in 15 Major Indus- 
trial Groups Decline by 
43,557, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics Announces 


Drop Aliso Reported 


For Manufacturers 





Month’s Seasonal Shrinkage Is 
Less Than That of Similar 
Periods in Past Eight Years, 
According to Survey 


| Employment, halting an upward trend 
| that had continued three months, dropped 


0.9 per cent in May, and pay roll totals 
decreased a like amount, according to a 
statement made public June 15 by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

The actual decrease in the number of 
employes in 46,031 establishments report- 
ing to the Bureau ~vas 43,557, it was ex- 
plained orally. These plants, spread 
through 15 major industrial groups, had 
4,721,032 workers in May, compared with 
4,764,589 in April. 

Manufacturing industries showed a drop 
of 0.5 per cent in employment and 1.2 per 


} cent in pay rolls last month, it was pointed 


out. The greatest decrease was a seasonal 
loss of 37.4 per cent in the fertilizer in- 
dustry. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor reports changes in 
employment and pay roll totals in May, 
1931, as compared with April, 1931, based 
on returns from 46,031 establishments, in 
15 major industrial groups, having in May, 


| ings in one week were $115,617,936. 


Industrial Groups Studied 


The combined totals of the 16 indus- 
trial groups show a decrease of 0.9 per 


cent both in employment and pay roll 
totals. 
| Increased employment in May was 


|}shown in 2 of the 15 industrial groups: 
Power, light, and water, 0.5 per cent; and 
dyeing and cleaning, 1 per cent. 
Decreased employment was shown in 
| May in the remaining 13 groups: Manu- 
| facturing, 0.6 per cent; anthracite min- 
| ing, 5.7 per cent; bituminous coal mining, 
|4.1 per cent; metalliferous mining, 2.4 
per cent; (iurtying ait nonmetallic 
| mining, 1.5 per cent; crude petroleum pro- 
| ducing, 2.9 per cent; telephone and tele- 
graph, 08 per cent; electric railroads, 1 
per cent; wholesale trade, 0.4 per cent; 
| retail trade, 0.2 per cent; hotels, 2.5 per 
cent; canning and preserving, 6.1 per 
cent; and laundries, 0.2 per cent. 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in May, 1931, decreased 0.5 per cent 


as compared with April, and pay roll 
totals decreased 1.2 per cent. 
These changes are based on returns 





has | 


| from 13,876 identical establishments in 54 
of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States, having in May 
| 2,858,058 employes whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $68,237,022. 
Seasonal Decrease Less 
This seasonal decrease in employment 
in manufacturing industries in May is 
slightly less than the average decline 
shown by the bureau's indexes of em- 
ployment for previous years. A falling 
off in employment in May has been shown 
in six of the eight years prior to 1931, 
and the decreases, with one exception, 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


All Army Hospitals 
To Have Radio Sets 


Receivers in Sponge Rubber 
Provided for Patients 


| “Radio pillows,” small receivers encased 


machine until the last vestige of drudgery | in sponge rubber with an outlet to permit 


has disappeared, and even then, greater | undisturbed 


perfection in technique. 


Growth of Machinery 


The inequality in the distribution of 
wealth and the irmequality in the distribu- 
tion of income is making the machine the 
master of men and the genesis of poverty. 

This situation is no new thing in the 
life of mankind. We have with us only 
one of the many tragedies of human ex- 
istence. All manner of devices and 
schemes have been set up to alleviate like 
conditions and they have all failed. 


We cling to our habitual expediency in | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


reception, with individual 
volume control, will be used by the Depart- 
}ment of War in furnishing radio enter- 
tainment to all patients in Army hos- 
pitals, the Department announced June 
13. Programs will be distributed from a 
central receiving set in each hospital. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A project recently approved by the War 
Department directs the installation of 
radio receiving equipment in 105 Army 
|hospitals located throughout the United 
| States, Panama, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands. The Chief Signal 
Officer is charged with the preparation of 
{the estimates and supervision of the in- 


- | stallation which is to be completed in 1935, 


| FOREIGN COUNTRIES ARE REDUCING 


OUR LEAD IN TELEPHONE FACILITIES 


Canada and New Zealand Approach Nearest in Ratio of 


Equipment to Population 


we comparatively large communi- 
cation development taking place in 

a number of foreign countries, the 

United States’ proportion of the world’s 

| telephones is apparently declining, ac- 
cording to information made available 
June 13 by G. Stanley Shoup, Chief of 
the Communications Section of the De- 
partment of Commerce, This country 
had 61 per cent of the world’s telephones 
in 1925, €0 per cent in 1926, and esti- 
mates by the trade place it at 57 per 
cent for 1930. 

Expansion of telephonic facilities in 
this country is still greater than in any 
other, it was explained, but activities 
are undergoing a relatively large in- 
crease in countries ‘which formerly 
lagged in installing equipment. The 
majority of countries remain far be- 
hind, with Canada and New Zealand 
approaching nearest the United States 
in the ratio of telephones to popula- 
tion. 

| Further information-was supplied as 
follows: 

The extent to which this country sur- 





| 


passes any other in communication fa- 
cilities is shown by the fact that it has 
60 per cent of the world’s telephones, 
and nearly a third of the mileage of 
telegraph wires. Canada outranks the 
United States, however, in the number 
of miles of telegraph wire according 
to population. 

The United States had a telephone 
for every six persons as of Jan. 1, 1930, 
while the world, including this country, 
had one for about 55.5 people. A figure 


for the rest of the world exclusive of 
this country would obviously show a 
much greater contrast. 


Because of the development of tele- 
phone and telegraph service in the 
United States, and to a lessor extent 
because of Canadian activities, the North 
American continent is far ahead of any 
other in communication. The continent 
at the beginning of last year had 64 
per cent of all telephone wire, nearly 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 2,] 


‘Radio Pillows’ Planned 

Present plans provide for a central re- 
ceiving set in each of the hospitals. By 
| means of electric cables to each bed, pro- 
| grams will be sent to the individual pa- 
tients who will be provided with high 
quality head sets or “radio pillows.” 
| These latter devices consist of a small 
receiver encased in a sponge rubber 
| cushion, with an outlet to permit of un- 
| disturbed reception. Recent tests of these 
| pillows indicate their entire practicability 
|for this purpose. Individual volume con- 
trol devices will be installed to enable the 
; patient to adjust the volume of the re- 
| ception. 
| Short-wave Receivers 
| Due to heavy static, reception of ordi- 
|nary broadcasts in Panama, Porto Rico 
jand the Philippines is unsatisfactory. A 
inumber of short wave receivers will be 
furnished the hospitals in these places for 
the reception of programs broadcast in the 
United States and foreign countries. In 
addition, local broadcasts will be made 
possible in these hospitals by means of 
electric phonograpis which will also be 
provided. 


| 


The number and location of the hos- 
pitals to be equipped is as follows: Ist 
Corps Area, 7; 2nd Corps Area, 11; 3rd 
Corps Area, 5; 4th Corps Area, 11; 5th 
Corps Area, 6; 6th Corps Area, 4; Tth 
Corps Area, 8; 8th Corps Area, 12; 9th 
|Corps Area, 10; Panama, 8; Hawaii, 1; 
| Philippines, 2; Porto Rico, 1; hospitals 


under immediate control of the War De-= 
partment, 19.—IJssued by the Department 
of War. 
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"Various Groups 
Unite in Effort to 
_ Conserve Vision 
Medical, Educational and 
Social Aid Extended in 


National Campaign to Pre- 
vent Blindness 








The cooperation of a wide diversity of 
organizations throughout the United States 
in the steadily expanding movement to 
prevent blindness and conserve vision is 
emphasized in the sixteenth annual report 
of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Lewis H. Carris, mane3-ng 
director, made public June 13 by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. An authorized summary of 
the report follows in full text: 

The society realizes more than ever 
that it can function completely only when 
it is working closely with all agencies in- 
terested in any aspect of saving sight— 
medical, educational, social welfare, and 
industrial. 


Cooperative Research 


It has been the constant aim of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness to participate cooperatively in 
the field of research into the causes of 
blindness. Among the major causes are 
glaucoma and trachoma, both of which, 
it is felt, can be appreciably reduced. 

Continuing the study undertaken in 
cooperation with the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary and Harvard University 
Medical School on the effect of adequate 
social service follow-up in connection with 
glaucoma patients, the number of glau- 
coma cases now registered in the clinic 


at Boston is perhaps greater than ever | 


registered in any glaucoma clinic. There 
has been also a continual demand for the 
society’s special pamphlet on ‘glaucoma 
prepared by the professor of Ophthalmol- 
ogy of Harvard University Medical School. 
The granting of $250,000 by the Com- 
monwealth Fund permits Washington 
University, St. Louis, to undertake study 
of the etiology and control of trachoma. 
It is felt that once the real cause of 
trachoma is definitely established, it will 
be possible to wipe out a great cause 
of blindness which affects almost every 
country in the world. The society 1s 
called into consultation with those work- 
ing on the trachoma problem, and there 
is a constant demand for its literature. 
As part of its White House Conference 
project, the society compiled information 
and statistics on existing legislation pro- 


viding special classes for conserving the) 
sight of school children and ee 
special report was given to the subcom-| 


financial aid for their maintenance. 


mittee on special classes for education of 
the blind and partially seeing children, on 
all phases of sight-saving classes—growth, 
health of the pupil, methods of adminis- 
tration, supervising, teacher training and 
vocational guidance. 

Industrial Program Formed 


The formulation of a “Program for 100 
Per Cent Eye Protection in Industry” has 
been begun. This, when it has been com- 
pleted, will be presented in the form of 
a self-appraisal for safety engineers and 
other executives concerned with the con- 
servation of vision in industry. It is the 





Nation Declare 


King 


‘Senator 


decline in American exports partly to the 
“destruction” of silver, Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, in a statement made pub- 
lic June 14 said that in his opinion it 
is the duty of the, United States to call 
an international conference for the pur- 
| pose of reviving the price of silver. 

He said that despite the fact the Pres- 
ident has indicated he would not call the 
conference because some countries opposed 
it, “no country, so far as I can learn, has 
stated it would refuse to send delegates 
to a conference if one-were called.” The 
section of Senator King’s statement deal- 
ing with the proposed intefnational con- 
ference follows in full text: 

I have before me the statements of 
many leaders in the field of economics 
and statesmanship to the effect that the 
depression now existing in the world is 
largely due to the destruction of silver, 
and the inadequate supply of gold to meet 
the needs of trade and commerce. 

So vital is the silver question that it is 
now knocking at the door of every country. 
The Senate of the United States a year 
ago took cognizance of this matter, and 
the Comittee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, appointed a subcommittee to make 
a searching investigation of the question 
and cognate matters. Testimony was taken 
by the Committee, and witnesses from all 
parts of the United States as well as 
from other countries appeared and stated 
their views. 


Debasing of Silver 
Blamed for Depression 


The subcommittee, after completing its 
hearings submitted a unanimous report 
to the Senate which report was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate. This re- 
port challenges attention to the economic 
depression in the world and shows that 
\it is largely due to the debasement of 
silver as a money, and the efforts to fasten 
the gold standard upon the world. 

The report conclusively shows that the 
condition in the Orient is largely due to 
the demonetization of silver, and that if 
silver is not restored to a proper place in 
the monetary system of the world, com- 
modity prices will continue to fall and eco- 
nomic conditions will not improve. 

It is established by the report and, of 
course, by the facts with which all should 
be acquainted, that the decline in Amer- 
ican exports is in part due to the decline 
in silver, which decline was brought about 


as a money. 

The committee recommends the calling 
by the United States or some other gov- 
ernment of an international conference 
for the purpose of considering the silver 
question. The Legislatures of 11 of the 
States of the Union recently, by appro- 
| priate memorials, approved the work of 
| the Senate Committee and joined in ask- 
|ing that an international conference be 
|called for the purpose of considering the 
silver question. 
| 


Monetary Status 
|For Silver Urged 





by the attempt to degrade and destroy it | 


opinion of the society and of numerous! A short time ago the International 
safety engineers consulted in the matter | Chamber of Commerce met in Washington 
that such a program intelligently and and the silver question there was the 
conscientiously applied to even the un-| subject of earnest consideration. Speeches 
usually hazardous industries will help| were made showing how vital it was for 
considerably to eliminate industrial eye| peace and the prosperity of the world, 


Attributing the world depression and the; upon the people. 


Duty-bound 


Says Countries Would Not 
Refuse to Send Delegates 





Some of the Dominions 
of Great Britain do not share the views 
of some of the British bankers. The 
people of Canada in my-opinion, do not 
support the views of the British govern- 
ment. 

It seems inconceivable to me that the 
United States should hesitate to call a 
conference because perhaps Great Britain 
|is opposed to’ it. It is certain that if a 
| conference were called Canada and Great 
Britain would attend. 

Mr. Bomenji, a representative of Ghandi 
who attended the International Chamber 
of Commerce meeting, as Ghandi’s spokes- 
man, emphatically stated to Sir Arthur 
Balfour and other British representatives, 
that Mr. Ghandi would not participate in 
the Round Table Conference called by 
Great Britain to consider the Indian sit- 
uation, until and unless Great Britain 





Column 2.) 


Warned 
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Advertisers 


Abuses in Broadcasting on Radio 





mark and Sweden, to as high as $5 a 
| year in Germany. 

The Post Office Department collects 
the tax. In most countries the owners 
of the sets are required by law to reg- 
ister and pay the fee. In Germany the 


| postman collects the fee of 50 cents each 


month, 


While the well-to-do and those with 
considerable money make no objection, 
I found that those who are poor, es- 
pecially the working people, complain 
that it is too high. They object to it 
and say that many people can’t afford 
both a radio set and the extra cost of 
the listener’s fee and that a considerable 
number of people dodge payment of 
the fee. 


In England they have a radio patrol 
wagon, a kind of Black Maria that goes 
around the country from town to town to 
locate bootleg radio sets. They drive the 
radio patrol wagon in front of a house and 
by means of special instruments, they are 
able to detect the oscillations of the tubes 
in a receiving set. 


The newspapers in the cities give wide 
yublicity to the arrival*and operations of 
the Radio Patfol. It gets results, too. In 
Manchester recently, registrations in- 
creased 75 per cent within 10 days after 
the arrival of the Patrol. In Birming- 
ham, the increase was 100 per cent. So 
it is evident that a large number of set 
owners are, to say the least, inclined to 
=" the payment of the fees in Eng- 
and. 


‘Listeners’ Fee in 
United States Opposed 





/ment of the registration fees. 


In Germany the theaters try to encour- 


|age the payment of fees by giving 50 per 


cent discount on all theater tickets to 
those who present a receipt for the pay- 
In Denmark 
and Sweden, there seemed to be fewer in- 
stances of dodging fees. 


In England, 60 per cent goes to the sup- 


accidents, one of the most serious causes| that silver should be given a monetary | port of broadcasting stations and the pro- 


of blindness. | status. 


A resolution was offered urging | grams, while the other 40 per cent goes to 


During the year, through the auspices| that an international conference be called | the post office department. There is much 
of the Medical Social Service Section of| by one or more governments to deal with| complaint against the government’s keep- 


the Welfare Council of New York City | 
and the Associated Out-Patient Clinics, a) 


this vital question. A representative of | ing 40 per cent for the post office depart- 
Great Britain had first opposed the resolu- | ment. 


In Germany, only 50 per cent goes 


committee on development of social serv-|tion and urged that those governments) to radio, the other 50 per cent going to 


ice in eye clinics was formed. This com-| which had silver or were interested in| 


re: of Rn _———. staff en silver have the matter referred to a comt 
0 e society are members, arranged &/| mittee of experts, under the direction of 
es enn, Sentences =e eee the International’ Chamber of Commerce. 
and defects of especial interest to med-| 
wal se —_—. sais |The delegates took the position that it 

n on to numerous projects uN- | was a question world-wide in its signifi- 
dertaken jointly with other organizations | cance, ena that it ‘should be deals with 
in America, the society continued its inti- |by a conference called by one or more 
mate relationship with the International | governments; that the conference should 
Association for Prevention of Blindness, | have the prestige that would fotow if 
located in Paris, and cooperated with|the delegates to the conference were 
other groups abroad. named by governments. 


Importance of Early Care ‘Conference of Government 


In conjunction with the American Uni- 'D P d 
yersity at Cairo, Egypt, the society spon- | elegates ropose 


This proposition was promptly defeated. | 


sored a two-reel motion picture which | 


points out the importance of care of the 
eyes early in life, treatment of trachoma, 
and methods of protection against indus- 
trial eye hazards. It also assisted the 
Near East College Association by prepar- 
ing a complete set of exhibit material for 
a@ health education program in Syria. 
The report indicates a continued reduc- 


Moreover, none of the ‘Latin American 


governments were members of the Inter-| 
national Chamber of Commerce, except | : oot 

| Chile, so that it was apparent that a con- | Of Direct Advertising 
| ference, the personnel of which consisted | 


| Only of members of the Chamber of Com- | 


| merce, would have no representatives from 
many important nations. An effort is now 
being made to prevent an international 


tion in the amount of blindness resulting | conference being called. 
from opthalmia neonatorum, usually cailed| Some who are opposed to the conference 
“babies’ sore eyes,” and attributes this to | are suggesting the plan proposed by the 
the use of prophylactic drops in the eyes British Representative. It is apparent 
of babies at birth, as required by law in| that there are some who are determined 
most States. The number of sight-saving | to prevent a full examination of the ques- 
classes for school children with defective | tion by a conference worldwide in charac- 
vision has grown to 375, but several thou- | ter and called by the governments of the 
sand more are needed. world. Those who are suffering from gold 
a mentality are determined to prevent the 
es - - rehabilitation of silver and to fasten the 
Week’s Mortality Figures |gold standard upon the people of the 

sas . | world. 

In 81 Cities Show Decrease | In my opinion Great Britain is the 


rel - «4, | greatest offender in the sinister work of 
“ Be ne ans at 5400000 tex be debasing silver and riveting monometalism 
week ended June 6, indicate a mortality | 
rate of 11.5 as against a rate of 12.6 for | 
the corresponding week of last year. The} 
highest rate (18.2) appears for Albany, 
N. Y., and the lowest (5.9) for Somer- | 
ville, Mass. The highest infant mortality | 
rate (155) appears for Lynn, Mass., and | 
the, lowest for New Haven, Conn., and 
St. Paul, Minn., which reported no infant 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 81 cities is 13.2 
for the 23 weeks of 1931, as against a rate | 
of 13.0 for the corresponding weeks of | 
1930.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. | 
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Production of Cement 
Shown to Be Decreasing 


The Portland cement industry in May, 
1931, produced 14,006,000 barrels, shipped 
14,222,000 barrels from the mills, and had 
in stock at the end of the month 29,447,000 
barrels. Production of Portland cement in 
May, 1931, showed a decrease of 18.8 per | 
cent and shipments a decrease of 17.4 
per Cent, as compared with May, 1930. 
Portland cement stocks at the mills were | 
4.7 per cent lower than a year ago. 

The statistics here presented are com-| 


| 





the post office department. In Sweden, 92 
per cent is used for radio and in Denmark 
every dollar of the fees goes to radio. I 
have always opposed a listeners’ fee in the 
United States and I am more opposed to 
it than ever since my study of radio in 
Europe. In the first place radio should be 
free to all. The ether belongs to all the 
people and radio programs that are trans- 
mitted through it should be available to 
everybody. In the second place, if the 
Government collected a listeners’ fee, it 
would immediately begin to try to control 
programs and that would mean censorship 
and Government interference, which is the 
last thing we want in radio here. 


Objection to Excess 


Government control of radio programs 
is necessarily bureaucratic. It tends to 
make the programs stiff and formal, heavy 
and serious, Those who prepare programs 
ao not try to excel nor to please the 
listeners so much as they try to prepare 
& program that they can defend in justi- 
fication of the expenditure of the people's 
money. There is always the tendency to 
give the people what the Government of- 
flicials think the people should have, 
rather than to follow the people's desires. 


I am sure that Government radio works 
much better in European countries than 
it ever would work in the United States. 
The people of Europe for centuries have 
had governmental favors handed down 
from above. With all their overturning 


of monarchs and all of their establish- 





ment of parliamentary systems of gov- 
ernment, they are still dominated by the| 
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Canada Divided 


| To Call Silver Conference On Radio Control 


Dominion Supreme Court to 
Decide the Rights of 
The Provinces 


HILE the Canadian Supreme Court 

has under consideration the ques- 
tion of radio communication control, 
conflicting views are expressed in vari- 
ous quarters as to the question, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Depart- 
ment of State from the American Lega- 
tion at Ottawa, the Department an- 
nounced June 13. 


Canadian public opinion is also “over- 
whelmingly in support” of the present 
law outlawing international rum-run- 
ning, according to Canadian editorial 
opinion, the report to the Department 
says. 

The report, made public by the De- 
partment of State, follows in full text: 

While the Supreme Court of Canada 
has not yet made known its decision in 
regard to the question recently sub- 
mitted to it regarding the control of 
radio communication, the opponents of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.} 


to Eliminate 


idea that government comes down from 
above. They do not have the American 
idea that the powers of government offi- 
cials come up from the people. Our! 
method gives us a wider variety of pro- 
grams, too. Why in all England, with 
10 wave lengths and 17 stations, there 
are only two English programs. In all 
Germany, with 23 wave lengths and more 
than 30 stations, you can never have more 
than two German programs. In Sweden, | 
1,100 miles long as it is, and with 32 sta-| 
tions, there is never more than one 
Swedish program for the listeners. 

Criticism should be made of American | 
radio in that the advertisers think too} 
much about themselves and not enough! 
about their listeners. All advertising by 
radio should desire to be popular. If! 
wise, they will avoid too much direct ad-| 
vertising. 








Renewal of Licenses 
Based on Public Interest 


Unless advertisers and _ broadcasters 
clean up the advertising programs, the 
}American public will demand that Con- 
gress take steps to prevent the abuse of 
radio privileges. 
has full power to refuse to renew a license 
if the applicant has not conducted the 
station in the public interest. Too much 
advertising, and especially objectionable 
and personal advertising, certainly cannot 
be construed in the public interest. The 
granting and renewal of licenses is based 
on the public interest. The competition 
for popularity with the listeners tends to 
make better programs. This means new 
features in radio. 
ture of tremendous sums of money for 
program numbers, Why in all England 
{with its 43,000,000 people, they only ex- 
{pend $5,500,000 on radio broadcasting. 
|Germany, with 67,000,000 people, spent 





| most; but Germany spends only $11,000,000. 
|In the United States, the two great chains, | 
.jthe National and Celumbia, last year) 


| spent more than $50,000,000 for radio pro- 
grams. 
spent for radio broadcasting and the pro- 
grams in the United States. This is the 
| difference between private initiative with 
unlimited capital and, official activities 
| through Governmental Bureaus with small 
amounts of money where applied to a new 
and still undeveloped art like radio, 


European School Radio 
Programs Are Praised 


The European school programs are far 
superior to anything of the kind we have 
developed in America. The school pro- 
grams of England, Germany and Sweden 
are well organized. Their chief difficulty 
is to secure receiving acts for the schools. 
Only about 20 per cent of the English 
schools have sets, but 90 per cent of the 
headmasters of the schools without sets, 
answered a questionnaire, 
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New Prospects 


Of Farm Youth | 


Are Described 


‘Chairman Stone Outlines’ 
Responsibilities Faced by | 
Children in Cooperative | 
Movement | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
marketing conditions and ultimately re- | 
ceive better returns. 

(1) They can reduce the costs of as- | 
sembling and marketing the products. | 

(2) They can improve and standardize | 
the grade of the product, thus reducing | 
wastes and increasing the value of the| 
product to the consumer. ; 

(3) With control of a large volume, they | 
are in a position to obtain complete mar- | 
ket information and consequently to sell) 
at the time and place of -greatest demand. | 


(4) They can develop new markets and | 


new uses for the commodity. 

In brief, a large, well-managed coopera- 
tive organization substitutes for competi- 
tive, disorganized selling by individual 
farmers, with all its attendant costs and 
wastes, a system of organized orderly mar- 
keting which returns to the farmers the 
highest price obtainable under given eco- 
nomic conditions. 


The first farmers’ cooperative associa- | 
tions in the United States of which there | 


are records were formed during the forties. 


The oldest association now in existence | 


is a dairy. products cooperative in New 
York State, which was established in 1863. 

Slow progress was made during the 
seventies and eighties in the organiza- 
tion of local associations. There was an 


|awakening of interest during the nineties 


and the first two decades of the present 
century, when thousands 8f local coopera- 
tive creameries, livestock shipping associa- 
tions farmers’ grain elevators, and fruit 


marketing associations were formed. These | 


local associations have performed valu- 
able services for their members. 
Use Terminal Markets 

But a movement which had its begin- 

nings during 1920 and 1921, forcibly di- 


| rected the attention of the farmers to the 


necessity of participating in the market- 
ing functions which lie beyond the coun- 
try shipping point. 

The benefits to the farmer from local 
cooperative action are comparatively 
limited, if he has no control over the 
handling and distribution of his product 
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Fifteen Stations 


Chosen for Radio 


License Hearing 





TO MITIGATE PERILS 
OF SEA COLLISION 


| Commission Makes Selection 
As Complete Cross-section 
Of Subsidiaries of Radio 


Corporation 


Fifteen radio station licenses of sub- 
Sidiaries of the Radio Corporation of 
America, representing a complete cross- 


held by the companies, were formally 
designated for hearing on June 15 by the 
Federal Radio Commission in its official 
docket made public June 13. Tne action 
followed the failure, on June 12, of the 
RCA to block the hearing by injunction 


rom the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 








section of the more than 1,400 licenses ‘ 


A section of a ship’s bow below the 

water line of separate construction and 
detachable from the hull, although firmly 
fastened in place for normal operations of 

the vessel, is proposed as a means of di- 
minishing the dangers of collision at sea 
and for refloating stranded vessels. The 
| idea is embodied in a patent just granted 
| by the United States Patent Office to 
Victor Huberti, of Berlin, Germany. 

“It has already been proposed,” says 
the patentee in his application, “for weak- 
ening collisions, to make the bow of a 
ship literally rotatable, and it is no longer 
new to fix at the bow of a ship a beak- 
Shaped framework, the lower gradually 
ascending part of which forms a continu- 
ation of the keel, for raising the ship in 
the manner of an ice-breaker on the solid 
ice and breaking the latter by its weight. 
Such arrangements are also intended to 
absorb the shocks occurring when the ship 
collides with obstructions. 

“Practice has shown, however, that ar- 
rangements heretofore known are not 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


‘United States Forces 
Total 273,343 Men 


Stimson Submits Data to 
League of Nations 


| Mr. 


The Radio Commission | 


It means the expendi- | 


after it leaves his station. He gains little | 
|from cooperative grading and handling} [Continued from Page 1.1 

of his product, if it is to be used as am-| of whom 313 officers and 3.518 men are 
munition for warfare between competing | temporarily on duty in China, Haiti and 
distributing agencies or is to become the | Nicaragua. 

football of the speculator. Consequently,| The total also includes all officers and 
the organized farmers have advanced from | men employed in naval aviation, as well 
the country shipping points to the term-| as 1,455 warrant officers and chief war- 
inal markets. }rant officers. 


ment of the Agricultural Marketing Act) 6,000 apprentice seamen. The authorized 
and tobacco marketing associations. Some|of Dec. 31, 1930, was 10,069. 

of these organizations have failed, as was} The United States Coast Guard, with 
|inevitable when inexperienced producers|a total strength of 11,866, of whom 1,289 


entered the complex field of cotton or to-| are officers, is not included, since they do 


| however, have become firmly established. | “formations organized on a military basis 
| Livestock producers organized terminal) capable of use without measures of mo- 
marketing associations which have met) bilization.” 


In all more than $150,000,000 was | 





Large cooperatives for the handling of 
milk and dairy products have developed 
and, with few exceptions, have steadily 
grown in strength and importance. Large- 
| scale fruit associations, a few of which 
were in operation for several years prior 
to 1920, have also made progress. 

At present, some 12,000 farmers’ coop- 
| erative associations in the United States 
transact an annual business of over $2,- 
500,000,000. Many of these have central- 
ized their sales activities in large-scale 
organizations whose annual business runs 
| from $10,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

To be continued in the 
June 16. 


issue of 


Tax Assessed in France 
To Develop Apprenticeship 


Every person or company engaged in an 
industrial or commercial profession, a 
mining enterprise, or public utility in 
France is subject to the apprenticeshjp 
| tax. The proceeds therefore are employed 





|.with signal success. | 


they had receiving sets. The situation in|tories. The tax is based on the total | 
Germany and Sweden is quite similar. T}amount of salaries, wages, and other 
think the United States must make ‘se/ remuneration paid by the head of the en- | 
of radio for school purposes in the near | terprise during the preceding year, includ- | 
future. ing tips when they constitute the re- | 
The first great need is for the teachers! muneration of the personnel.—Issued by | 
and professors of this country to arrange| the Department of Commerce. | 
to supply school radio programs. It is| —-—— : 
doubtful if this can be done until we de- 


velop some plan of financing these pro- 
grams. Congress might collect license 
fees from commercial stations and allo- 
cate that money to the States in propor- 
tion to their school population and spend 
it in cooperation with the State author- 
ities somewhat after the plan of the good 
roads funds and other Federal State 
expenditures. 


Two Possible Methods 


Of Getting Wave Lengths 


I have thought of two possible methods | 
of getting the wave lengths. One method 
that occurs to me is for the Federal Radio | 
Commission to provide in the licenses of | 
}all broadcasting stations, that the school | 
| authorities of the State or counties which | 
| the station serves, shall have the right! 
to use the facilities of the station for a 
|certain period of time each day when) 
| sees are in session by paying the bare | 

cost of operation for that period. But I} 
jam fearful that would not be as practical | 
as is desirable. | 
The other method which I am consid- | 
ering is the use wf certain wave lengths | 
in the long waves between 1,000 meters | 
;}and 2,000 meters, to be used exclusively 
|for schools and colleges in teaching and 
| educational work. | 
They use these long waves in Europe for 
|school programs quite effectively. Con-| 
|gress might set them aside for school 
| purposes, if the Radio Commission can- 
not persuade other government services 
to give up these wave lengths. 
| This means that we will nave to have 
}@ new kind of receiver. Existing sets) 
| will have to be equipped with coils capable | 
of tuning these long waves; or new sets} 
| will have to be produced with inter-| 
changeable coils, so that listeners can | 
choose between the bands they want to 
hear. | 
That is being done now in 








{of radio for political discussion. 


In special elections they do not use 
radio at all. | 

In Germany, they make even less use| 
During 
the last presidential campaign, President 
Hindenburg and Mr. Marks, the two candi- 
dates, each spoke for two minutes. All| 
they did was to express their greetings to | 
the German people and declare their faith 
in the future of the German republic. 

In Sweden, they use the radio for 30} 
minutes for each party previous to an 
election, but the communists secured so | 
much greater response than any other 
party that there has been no political 
discussion in Sweden on the radio since. | 
In fact, I was told that the principal rea- 
son why they do not broadcast the de- 
bates of Parliament in Sweden, Germany 
and France is that they fear the com- 
munists would use the radio to spread 
their propaganda. 

However, the Hitlerites in Germany in- 
sist that the radio should be available for 
all political parties and candidates much 
as we have it here in the United States. 
If Hitler’s party comes into control of the 
German government, there is likely to be | 
a change in the use of radio for political 
discussion. 

Our broadcasters here are free from 
censorship. I was determined when we 
wrote the law of 1927 that no Government | 
officials should interfere with the use of 
radio for political discussions and I wrote 
into the statute that provision that pro- 
hibits censorship. 

This is just another illustration of how 


|we have made radio broadcasters free to 


serve the people by giving them what they 
want rather than what some Government 
official thinks they should have. Radio in 
the United States should be kept as free 
as the press so far as censorship is con- 
cerned. 

The people of Europe may endure gov- 
ernmental control, but such a plan would 
Eng- 


| Air Forces Total 25,680 


Air armed forces stationed in the home 
country total 25,680, of which 11,511 are 
| attached to the Ammy and 14,169 to the 
total 1,519, all of which are of Army con- 
| nection, located in the Philippine Islands 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 
| Under “Naval Material” the report lists 
global tonnage of 1,251,840. Eighteen 
| capital ships are listed, with a total ton- 
nage of 523,800 tons. Three aircraft car- 
|riers built and one building total 91,- 
| 300 tons. Cruisers with guns larger than 
| 155 mm., including built, building, appro- 
| priated for or authorized, and over 20 
| years of age, total 206,800 tons. Cruisers 
of 155 mm. and less total 75,900 tons. De- 
| Stroyers totaling 273,360 tons are listed, 
| numbering 256. Submarines, numbering 110 
of all classifications, total 80,680 tons. 


One hundred and ninety-seven exempt | 


| vessels of 776,085 tonnage, and 14 vessels 
| Of 88,050 tonnage, are listed. . 

Air materials listed in the report show 
a total of 1,752 planes of 1,028,745 horse- 
power. Of these listed, 965 are Army 


Saying they|in the development of apprenticeship, | planes, with a total horsepower of 558,- 
would use the radio school programs if/ echnical instruction, and scientific labora- | 035. 


Of the Army planes, 883 are sta- 
tioned in the home country and 82 over- 
seas.. Navy planes total 787, of 470,710 
horsepower, 164 of which are stationed 


The total authorized en-| 
In the 10 or 12 years preceding enact- | listed strength of the Navy is 131,485, plus! 


the farmers have set up State-wide cotton | officer strength of the regular Navy, as| 


bacco marketing. A substantial number,|not come under the classification of | 


| Navy. Air armed forces stationed overseas | 


on aircraft carriers. Three Army dirigi- | 


Upon the outcome of the Commission 
hearings, it was declared orally at that 
agency, depends the continuance of the 
licenses of the National broadcasting Cc., 
RCA Communications, Inc., Radiomarine 


Corporation of America, and RCA-Victor . 


Co., covering the entire field, from trans- 

Oceanic communication through broad- 

casting and into experimental television. 

The 1,409 licenses represent about one- 

fourth of all those issued in this country. 
Four Interventions Allowed 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

RCA has announced that it contests 
the Commission’s authority to issue tem- 
porary licenses to RCA companies under 
section 13 of the Radio Act of 1927. 

Section 13 provides that any company 
or subsidiary guilty of violation of the 
antimonopoly laws in radio commission 
shall be denied licenses. Because there 
is doubt as the applicability of this pro- 
vision, the Commission set these 15 “key” 
licenses down for hearing. 

Should the Commission decide to cancel 
RCA licenses, the companies will have 
recourse to the Gourt of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Commission has authorized four 
parties to intervene in the RCA hearings 
in opposition to renewal of the licenses. 
These are Oswald F. Schuette, executive 
secretary of the Radio Protective Asssocia- 
tion; Elisha Hanson, representing Station 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, an applicant for the 
facilities occupied by Station WENR, at 
Chicago, operated by the N. B. C.; Repre- 
sentative Frank E. Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill., and E. N. Nockels, secretary and man- 
ager of Station WCFL, at Chicago, op- 
erated by the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


The entire Commission will hear the, 


arguments in the case, but no oral argu- 
ments will be made by Commission 
counsel. 


On the constitutional questions involved 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 





California Specialist Sees 
Future in Chain Farming 


“Factory farms” on the Pacific Coast 
are not likely to develop to a degree where 
they will play an important part in the 
agriculture of the West, but there is now 
a trend toward the development of chain 
farm systems, according to R. L. Adams, 
professor of farm management, California 
College of Agriculture. 

Professor Adams believes that the ad- 
vantages of large power units, such ag 
tractors, trucks, multiple plows and com- 
bined harvesters, are largely offset by the 
large amounts of capital needed to finance 
the acquiring of land and equipment, to 
meet labor pay rolls, and to carry on the 
enterprise. Present-day returns from ag- 
riculture, he says, do not lend encourage- 
ment to capitalists asked to finance large- 
scale farming operations. 

“On the other hand,” Professor Adams 
says, “the changing economic conditions 
affecting farming on the Pacific Coast 
justify a trend in the direction of large 
sized family farms, the handling of farms 
in groups of chains under the supervision 
of a paid manager, and the further de- 
velopment of managerial service. The 
trend is under way.”—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


bles, with a total horsepower of 1,350 
and total volume of 600.000 cubic feet are 
shown, and two Navy dirigibles, with 880 
horsepower and 410,000 cubic feet volume. 
(The Los Angeles, of 2,600 horsepower 
and 2,400,000 cubic feet volume, is ree 
stricted by treaty to training uses only.) 
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Europe,| not satisfy the American people. 
| where the best stations use long waves, and}land and Germany have organized radio 
| where incidentally, the listeners generally | especially well. Denmark makes it serve 


iled from reports for May, received by| 
he Bureau of Mines, from all manufac-| 
turing plants except four, for which esti- 
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mates have been included in lieu of ac- 
tual returns. 

In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total output 
of finished cement is compared with the 
estimated capacity of 165 plants at the 
close of May, 1931, and of 166 plants at 
‘the close of May, 1930. The estimates in- 
clude increased capacity due to extensions 
and improvements during the pericd. 
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| use much cheaper sets than we do here. | 
|In fact I think radio manufacturers | 
should begin to plan sets with three coils, | 
one coil for the short waves, one for the 
broadcasting band and one [or long waves 
between 1,000 and 2,000 meters, so the lis- 
teners can go fishing in the air fur what- 
ever he desires. 

With the exception of Russia, no coun- 
try really uses radio for political cam- 
|paigns. In Russia, the Soviet govern- 


the people in unusual ways and has in- 
troduced the home element in the pro- 
grams. Yet in all European countries, the 
officials who manage radio are restricted 
and limited. Freedom in radio broadcast- 
ing like all other kinds of freedom may 
be abused just as there is abuse of 
freedom of speech and freedom of press, 
but the benefits greatly overbalance the 
defects. 

The Radio Commission has abundant 
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(Issued by the Bureau of Mines.) |dates as we have in the United States.|dial legislation as new needs for it arise. | 
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« World W 


elfare Is Ascribe 
To Assistance of American Capital To Lower Costs 


d Largely 





Foreign Loans, Gifts and Expenditures Have 


Advanced the Progress of Nations, | 


| 


Dr. Julius Klein Declares | 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


depreciation that ought to be analyzed | f 
by Dr. Freud—we see all-too-many Ameri-| jungle or forbidden mountain 


cans helping to put across the utterly 


false notion that we have not played fair | 


in money matters with the other nations 
of the world. Of course the real under- 
lying motive of this propaganda is nearly 
always hidden under the guise of so-called 
“humanitarianism” or “a sense of fair- 
ness” or “world solidarity” or something 
of the sort. But whatever the ostensible 
mainspring of the thing may be, the argu- 
ments are always specious and the figures 
will not stand up. 

Let us dig right down to the facts. Let 

us get the record straight. Have we as a 
people been stingy in our monetary aids 
to the welfare of this sadly troubled 
world? Have we been pinching the pen- 
nies avariciously? What is the truth of 
he situation? 
: The plain, unvarnished truth of the 
situation is that the American people have 
loaned to foreigners—in the period be- 
tween 1914 and 1930—no less than $23,- 
000,000,000! And that, please bear in mind, 
represents simply the net amount of pub- 
licly offered loans by Americans to for- 
eign governments and corporations, plus 
the original amounts of the war debts. 

But that is not the whole story by any 
means! To that we must add the direct 
investments abroad on the part of Ameri- 
can citizens—amounting to more than 
$5,000,000,000 in the 1914-1930 period. And 
then there have been the other items— 
the tens of millions that we have poured 
out steadily in absolute gifts to foreign 
charities, education, public health, and the 
general betterment of foreign welfare— 
the billions spent by our tourists in for- 
eign countries—the enormous sums sent 
back to “the old folks at home” by immi- 


grants within our borders who have prof- | 


ited from American enterprise—the colos- 
sal amounts that we have paid for the 
carrying services of foreign ships—and 
similar items that I shall mention again. 


The Inconceivable Size 


Of 23 Billion Dollars 


Of course, those are not all philan- 
thropies by any means; we have had “value 
received” in most of the transactions—but 
so have our foreign friends. The point is 
that there has been on our part not the 
remotest sign of miserly parsimony. Our 
‘financial strength has been abundantly 


available for the help of others, when they | 


seemed to deserve it. 
Let us concentrate for just a moment 


on that total of $23,000,000,000 that we| 


have loaned to foreigners since the out- 
break of the World War. Think what a 
titanic sum it is! Suppose some automatic 
device had been grinding out a dollar a 
m' cute for ages and ages past—and sup- 
pose that it has just turned out the very 
last dollar of that sum of $23,000,000,000. 
At what period in history, we may ask, 
would it have been obliged to start this 
dollar-a-minute action? Well, when the 
ancient Egyptians laid down the first stone 
of the first pyramid, when Abraham drove 


his flocks into Ur of the Chaldees, the pay- | 


ment would already have been going on 
for tens of thousands of years! Making 
$1 available every time the second hand 
of your watch revolves, you would need 
43,760 years to hand out $23,000,000,000. 
And the mechenical device that we have 
imagined would have had to start its ac- 
tivity far back in the black shadows of 
prehistoric time, when shaggy, haggard 
Dawn men were crawling out of caves! 

That may seem like a fantastic—a far- 
fetched—illustration. I cite it merely to 
try to emphasize something that is really 
almost inconceivable to the human mind— 
the size of the sum of $23,000,000,000. 


Concrete Result 


Of Aid Analyzed 


The American people—let me repeat— 
have loaned or advanced to foreigners 
$23,000,000,00@ since the year 1914. Now 
what was the nature, the motive, the ac- 
tual concrete result, of those loans? They 
varied greatly, of course. It is difficult to 
generalize. But here are some things tc 
bear in mind: The governmental war 
loans were intended solely to further a 


great, unselfish, common cause, of inesti- | 


mable importance; they were not even 
remotely connected with commercial profit 
The other $12,000,000,000 or $13,000,000,000 
of private loans were mainly business ven- 
tures—strictly commercial transactions— 
we will admit that frankly and at once. 
The loans were made in the hope that 
the various enterprises would prosper and 
that interest payments and dividends 
would be satisfactory to the lenders. In 
most cases that result has come about. 

But it has not been so in every in- 
stance. I need not remind you of the 
way in which the war debts have been 
scaled down until they now represent only 
a fraction of their original value. Keep- 
ing our attention riveted on the “strictly 
business” loans, I simply want to recall— 
before proceeding to some of the more 
vital and human aspects of the matter— 
that, though the overwhelming majority 
of them have turned out to be commer- 
cially “good,” there have been striking ex- 
ceptions. Millions of dollars of American 
money were irretrievably lost through the 
collapse of one European enterprise. In 
the Far East there was one serious default 
involving millions. Two foreign govern- 
ments have recently suspended payments 
on their indebtedness to Americans; this 
last-mentioned money is apparently not 
lost, but there will be inevitable delays, 
difficulties, and complex negotiations. So 
the process of lending money to foreigners 
has not been one of unalloyed sweetness 
and joy to Americans. 


‘Gigantic Benefits’ 
Derived Abroad 


But overlooking that, and confining our- 
selves to the investments that appear to 
be sound and solvent, what is the state 
of affairs? What influence have developed? 
What have the mutual benefits been? 
What have been the constructive contri- 
butions to world welfare? 

We have derived profits, to be sure. We 
have had our interest payments. That 1s 
the normal course of business. But here 
is the other side of the picture—a side 
that deserves to be rather brilliantly 
“high-lighted”: Foreign countries and for- 
eign business have derived simply gigantic 
benefits from the use of these billions 
of dollars that Americans have made 
available. World welfare has been incal- 
culably enhanced through this American 


money. Material and social progress has 
been stimulated, energized, effectively 
pushed forward. Civilization has been 
served. This present world depression 


about which we hear (and are compelled 
to say) so much would have been incon- 
ceivably darker—infinitely more disas- 
trous—if Americans had not for years 
poured out those billions to aid in post- 
war reconstruction, to help in sound up- 
building. The world has most certainly 


stood up under the enormous burdens of 
this depression in far better shape because 
of this world-wide availability of Amer- 
ican capital. 

A line of gleaming rails is flung, in some 


jing local prosperity. 


In Foreign Enterprises 


far-distant country, through formidable | 


l passes, | 
cpening up a new trade areae American 
money played a part in that. In some 


other remote region, splendid new port | 
works are constructed and_ installed— 
docks, warehouses, freight-handling equip- 
ment—making commerce easier, advanc- 
American money 
played a part in that. Housewives on the 
other side of the world begin, delightedly, 
to use electric lignt and washing-machines 
and toasters, because a power station has | 
just been opened up—and American money | 
is found to play a part in that. 


American Money’s Part 


Somewhere down below the Equator, 
streams of excellent water pour out of 
foreign faucets from a newly established | 
system—in still another country, factory 
chimneys belch out smoke in their new 
work of converting some foreign raw ma- 
terial—system shovels cut hugh gashes 
in the earth for the building of a subway 
—an unruly river is canalized—foreign | 
workers ride contentedly in new buses to 
new office buildings—and in each case 
we find that American money has played 
a part, and, in the words of the popular 
song, “something good’ll come from that.” } 
Substantial business benefits—solid ma- | 
terial advantages to foreigners as well as 
to ourselves—will inevitably arise. 

In saying this, my mood is as remote 
as possible from any spirit of boasting 
or gloating. Anything resembling “finan- 
cial jingoism” is thoroughly detestable, 
and a swaggering money-braggart is a 
failure to be loathed and shunned. But I 
;earnestly submit that Uncle Sam is noth- 
ing like that. The American people have 
| provided enormous sums that have been} 
|put, wisely, to excellent use in foreign 
; countries—and it is well that due atten- 
} tion should be calmly, unpretentiously, | 
| directed to that fact. 
| Here is one striking concrete instance | 
|of the way in which American money 
|helped the post-war recovery abroad and| 
fostering better business, before the recent 
slump: As has been pointed out by Gros- 
;}venor Jones (the Chief of our Finance 
and Investment Division at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) large credits have 
been established by American bankers and | 


| 


}the airways program represents an 


|} aggregate approximately $6,300,000. 


r. Lamont Acts 


M 


Of Department 


Bureau and Division Heads 
Asked to Study Situation; | 
Large Saving Is Believed 
To Be Impossible 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. | 
Lamont, has asked the heads of the vari- 


ous Bureaus and Divisions of the Depart- 
ment to survey the possibilities of reduc- 
ing expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year but it is very unlikely that material 
savings can be effected, it was stated orally | 
June 13 at the office of the Secretary. | 


The Department has no intention of | 
cutting down the number of its employes, | 
other than those whose employment ex- 
pires as their work in connection with the 
1930 biennial census is completed, nor does 
it contemplate the elimination of con- 
struction projects planned in line with 
the airways program of the Aeronautics 
Branch, and the activities of the Light- 
house Bureau, it was declared. Additiona! 


information was made available as follows: 


Of the total appropriations of approxi- | 
mately $54,000,000 for the coming fiscal) 
year (ending June 30, 1932) for the De-| 
partment, the largest amount (about $12,- 
000,000) will go the Lighthouse Bureau. | 
The figure represents an increase of ap-| 
proximately $500,000 for construction of 
new lightships and other equipment neces- 
sary to protect navigation. 


Aeronautics to Get $10,000,000 

The Aeronautics Branch for the next 
fiscal year will spend about $10,000,000, 
of which nearly $9,000,000 is to be used! 
for the construction of 2,000 miles of new 
airways. The amount to be spent a 
in- 
crease of $1,000,000 over the expenditure | 
for the present fiscal year which is due} 
to the increasing cost of maintenance be-| 
cause of the increased airway mileage. | 

The expenditures of the Bureau of the 
Census for the coming fiscal 


| 
year will 


figure compares with $8,500,000 in the} 
present fiscal year, the reduction being 
due to the decrease in personnel through | 
the nearing completion of tabulating the | 
decennial census data. The first appro-| 
priation for the 1930 population count was | 
included in the 1929 appropriation for the} 
work of the Bureau. There was an amount 
of $100,000 for preparatory activities in 
the total appropriation of $2,140,000 for| 
that year. The regular work of the Bu- 
reau costs about $2,000,000 annually. 


This | 


STATE CAPITOL OF MICHIGAN AT LANSING 





In the center of a square tract enclosing 10 acres of land in the City of Lansing is loc 
of Michigan, the corner stone of which was placed in 1873 and the building completed in 
approximately $1,500,000. To the top of the dome is a hei 
porticos and steps, is 420 feet, with a width of 420 feet. 

rotunda are exhibited the fla 


War and the World War. The Capitol is occupied by the State Legislature, the Governor, State officials, the 


In Indiana, Ohio and Illinois 


President Hoover left Washington June | 
14 to fill three speaking engagements in | 


Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 
The President will make addresses be- 


fore an editorial association at Indianap- | 


olis on June 15; 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, | 
at various times since 1920, for the stabili- | 
zation of the exchange of a number of! 





Large Census Appropriation 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 


|European countries—in an aggregate 
amount, over the entire period, of perhaps 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. Credits 
to the Bank of France, the Bank of Italy, 
the National Bank of Belgium—at times 
when the currencies of those countries 
were very seriously depressed—were largely 
drawn upon and served to restore con- 
fidence in their exchange. Other similar 
credits were utilized in part. The $300,- 
000,000 credit to Great Britain for this 
purpose was not actually drawn upon— 
but the fact that it was available was 
reassuring to all concerned. 


Conditions Existing 


Before Stabilization 


Now just what did American money 
mean in these cases? What was the pre- 
existing state of affairs, and what trans- 
formation was brought about? In some 
|fairly typical instances the contrasting 
pictures were like this: Before the change 
was effected we saw wild inflation—dan- 
gerous, rapid, incalculable depreciation in 
the value of currency unit—prices shifting 
hourly—business men dismayed—produc- 
ers and consumers alike confused and 
panic-stricken—the whole commercial and 
industrial system racked and driven and 
disorganized. 

And then after the currency stabiliza- 
tion, an utterly different picture: Order 
issuing out of chaos—security—mounting 
{confidence—progress proceeding on a 
foundation incomparably firmer than be- 
fore. And American money played its 
modest, but vital, part in that 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has cooperated with the leading central 
| banks of Europe in meeting credit strains. 
Exceptionally important facilities have 
| been extended to foreigners by our accept- 
|}ance market. Our bankers have rendered 
notable services in connection with the 
working out of the financial problems of 
other lands. We must not fail to note the 
value of such services as that—by which 
expert American financial advice, train- 
| ing, judgment, and capacity for research 
j}and planning have been placed at the dis- 
posal of foreign countries. 
|said the other day, we have reason to be 
highly gratified at the results of the serv- 
ices of S. Parker Gilbert in directing the 
administration of the Dawes Plan, of 
;} Jeremiah Smith in directing so success- 
fully the plan for rehabilitating the 
| finances of Hungary, and of economists 
|} like O. N. W. Sprague (whom the Bank 
'of England, mind you—the ancient strong- 
hold of financial lore—has borrowed from 
Harvard University) or Charles Dewey and 
E. W. Kemmerer who have rendered valu- 
able assistance by studies of financial and 
|banking systems of a number of for- 
eign countries that found themselves in 
“fiscal distress.” Uncle Sam has had not 
only money but men—men of financial 
genius and unselfish spirit—and both of 
those resources have been liberally (even 
lavishly) devoted to the welfare of the 
world beyond our national frontiers. 


Why Less Money Is 


Being Lent Abroad 


This has been part of our service as a 

“world banker.” And that phrase “world 
| banker” brings me to another point. A 
;g00od many foreign critics seem inclined, 
right now, to ascribe the delay in eco- 
nomic recovery in the world at large to 
the fact that the United States is lending | 
j}and investing 
freely than it did before the break in the! 
stock market in late 1929. 

Now it is true enough that, if we were 
to issue foreign loans and to make direct 
investments abroad on the scale that pre- 
vailed in the period 1925 to 1929, the eco- 
nomic situation at home as well as abroad 
would be materially improved. But a va- 
riety of potent forces and weighty factors 
have prevented us from doing that. There 
have been perfectly valid reasons. For 

jone thing, here is something that our 
| critics seem, conveniently, to forget: Many 
| foreign countries borrowed to the limit}, nine-year 
| and some exceeded the limit at that earlier | y 
time when the borrowing countries as well 
as our own country were prosperous and 
foreign issues could be placed very easily 
with our American investing public. 

And those critics ignore the fact that, 
in periods of depression before the World 
War, other countries functioning as world 
bankers failed to lend freely, and for 
just as good reasons. Under the circum- 
stances, I think the United States is do- 
|ing extraordinarily well to put money into 
new foreign capital issues, thus far in 
1931, at the rate of about $425,000,000 a 
year, despite economic depression every- 

|where and grave political unsettlement 
in numerous important areas. To be sure, 
-that is a little under a third of the volume 


As Mr. Jones | 


in foreign securities less| 


in which the enumeration work for the 
decennial census was done, the appro- 
priation for the Bureau was $24,740,000, 
the larger part of which was for the| 
pay roll of the 100,000 enumerators, su- | 
pervisors and other personne] required for 
the initial work of taking the census. | 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is allotted $5,300,000 for the 
coming fiscal year, an increase of $300,000) 
over the present fiscal year which is} 
needed for surveys in connection with} 
the domestic commerce activities of the} 


Bureau and for additional facilities ior 
foreign trade promotion. 
About $2,000,000 of the Bureau's ap-| 


| propriations are for the foreign activities 
and about the same amount is used by the 
| Washington offices. The balance is re- 
| quired for the 33 district offices in the 
United States. 
| Approximately $5,000,000 is to be used 
|for the next fiscal year by the Patent 
Office. This represents an increase of 
} about $300,000 over the present fiscal year 
| due to the increased facilities required to | 
|handle the growing number of aplications | 
| for patents, copyrights, etc. 
Eco ay Possibility Slight 

The Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of | 
Fisheries, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 
and the Bureau of Mines each are al- 
| lotted amounts ranging from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. There is little possibility of 
} economies in these services. 
| The Bureau of Navigation receives $400,- 
000, the Radio Division $600,000 and the 
| Steamboat Inspection Service $1,400,000, 
|none of which amounts can be materially | 
|cut in view of the importance of the work | 
affecting safety of life and the activities 
|or radio broadcasting. 
The Department will save approximately | 
| $200,000 in rentals when it moves into its 
| new building sometime around November 
| of the present year. This saving is include 
jin the appropriations for the next fiscal 
year. 


for the peak year 1927, but even the 
sourest and most purblind fault finder 
;must concede that $425,000,000 is a fairly 
| ‘‘sizeable” amount And, in considering 
'it, we are again justified in hammering 
home the fact that the decline in our 
| foreign loans followed a period of foreign 
j}lending by Americans such as had never 
before been witnessed in the history of 
the world! 

I have been trying, in this little talk, 
to bring you a few outstanding facts 
abount our loans to foreigners and our 
|investments abroad. I have not had time 
| to stress the great powerful so-called “in- 
| visible” financial elements in our balance 
{of international payments. I shall take 
| those up in a later talk. But I do want} 
to give you some of the totals of those | 
“imponderables”—covering payments other | 
than for actual material merchandise— | 
because they bear upon the point that I 
have been endeavoring to make. Here 
they are: | 

During the nine years ended with 1930 
—those years during which we have kept 
an Official record of all our money dealings 
with foreigners—American tourists abroad 
have put into foreign pockets $5,829,000,- | 
|000. Americans have paid foreigners as | 
interest on foreign investments and de- | 
posits in the United States $2,377,000,000. 
Immigrants in the United States, making 
money from American economic activities, 
have sent abroad for foreign use $2,345,- 
000,000. We have paid to foreigners, for | 
carrying our freight, $1,959,000,000. In 
missionary and charitable contributions, to | 
assuage foreign suffering and minister to 
foreign need, we have given outright to 
foreigners $494,000,000. The United States 
Government has spent in foreign coun- 
tries (not loaned but spent) $984,000 000. | 
American advertising abroad has added | 
approximately $360,000,000 to foreign as- | 
sets. These selected items add up to con- 
siderably more than $14,000,000,000 that 
Americans have put into foreign pockets in 
period—inaddition (please 
bear that in mind) in addition to the bil- | 
lions of dollars in loans and investments 
that I told about before. 

And yet, to hear some critics talk, you 
would think that Uncle Sam was as nig- | 
gardly and penurious as the man who 
stood around and snapped his fingers to | 
celebrate the Fourth of July! 

The facts speak for themselves, and fur- 
ther comment is superfluous. Far from | 
being a “skinflint,” our Uncle Sam has | 
been a business benefactor to the world! 
on a truly mammoth scale. 

The foregoing is the full text of a 
radio address delivered June 14 over 


associated stations of the. Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 








| memorial to President Warren G. Harding 
}at Marion, Ohio, on June 16, and at the 
|rededication of a memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln at Springfield, Ill. He will also 
review a parade of veterans of the G. A. 
R. at their annua? convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on June 16. 

The President plans to return to Wash- 
ington on June 18. 

Among those accompanying the Presi- 
dent on his Middle Western trip were: 
Mrs. Hoover, the Postmaster General, Wal- 
ter F. Brown; the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Robe Carl White; the President's 
two secretaries, Lawrence Richey and 
Theodore G. Joslin; the President's mili- 
tary aides, Capt. Charles R. Train and Col. 
Campbell B. Hodges, and Capt. Joel T. 
Boone, the President's physician. 


Missouri State Treasurer 


at the dedication of a| 





State Suprem 


President Hoover to Speak 'Decisi 
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President Hoover Refers Request of Bituminous Miners to | 
The Department of Labor 


No recommendation of the Department 
of Labor on a request of John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, asking President Hoover to call 
a meeting of operators and miners to dis- 
cuss problems of the bituminous industry, 
will be made until the Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, returns from Ohio about 
June 17 or 18, it was stated orally June 
13 at the Department. 

Mr. Lewis’ communication was referred 


,to the Labor Department by the White 


Acquitted of Misconduct | 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 13. 


The State Senate yesterday acquitted 


State Treasurer Larry Brunk of all of the, 


nine impeachment § articles 
against him by the House. 
With the vote of 23 of the 34 Senators 
necessary for conviction, the highest vote 
of guilty on any of the articles was 19. The 


preferred 








House. Mr. Doak will return to Washing- 
ton after making an address before the 
Brotherhood of Railway Firemen and En- 
ginemen at Columbus, Ohio, it was stated. 

The total production of soft coal during 
the month of May is estimated at 28,314,- 
000 net tons; the average daily rate, 1,- 
115,000 tons. This indicates a slight in- 





| crease—approximately 1 per cent—over the 


Caily rate for April, but is less by 18.1 
vote on the final article was 34 to 0 for 
acquittal. 

Mr. Brunk was charged with misconduct 
in office and with conspiracy to defraud 
the State of interest payments due from 
State depositories. 





ght of 267 feet; the length of the building, including 
The dome is lighted by 800 electric lights. 
gs of the State which have seen service in the Civil War, the Spanish-American 


e Court and the State Administrativ 


on to Call Cad Contorance 
Awaits Action by Secretary Doak 
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3 
Disability Ruling- 
For Emergency 


Officers Upheld 


|Attorney General Approves 
Payment Where Ailment 
Has Been Connected With 
Service in War 











The Attorney General, William D. 
|Mitchell, in an opinion rendered at the 
request of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
| Affairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, has 
|sustained the ruling of his predecessor, 
| John G. Sargent, relative to cases in which 
|retirement benefits under the Emergency’ 
| Officers’ Retirement Act are payable, Ad- 
| ministrator Hines announced June 13. 


The statement of the Administrator fol- 
| lows in full text: 

General Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
|of Veterans’ Affairs, announced today that 
jthe Attorney General in response to his 
request for reconsideration of the opinion 
|of former Attorney General Sargent, dated * 
| Jan. 18, 1929, relative to the interpretation 
|of the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act 

of May 24, 1928, has replied to the effect 
that he finds no reason for withdrawing 
{the opinion of his predecessor and has 
|therefore advised that it should be fol- 
lowed in the adjudication of cases arising 
|under the Emergency Officers’ Retirement 
Act. 





Five Classes of Cases 


+ The opinion of former Attorney General 
| Sargent in question held that retirement 
benefits are payable in the following” 
| Classes of cases: 

1. Cases wherein the disabilities have 
| been connected with the service during 
; the World War under the statutory pre- 
| Sumption of service origin for tuberculosis, 
|neuropsychiatric and other specified con- 
ditions contained in section 200 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, as amended, or 
section 300 of the War Risk Insurance 
Act, as amended. 

2. Cases wherein the disabilities have 
been connected with the service during 
the World War through direct evidence, 
as for instance medical records of the 
Army, but in which nothing tangible can 
be found under which a finding that the 
disabilities were directly the result of war 
service can be based. 

3. Cases wherein the disabilities have 


[Continued on Page 4, Colimn 7.] 


ated the State Capitol 
1878 at a total cost of 


In the 


e Board. 








| 
| 


) per cent than the rate at which soft coal 
was produced during the month of May, | 
1930. | 

Anthracite production during the month | 
of May is estimated at 5,005,000 net tons | 
with an average daily rate of 200,200 tons. | 


This shows a decrease of 13.8 per cent | 
from the preceding month, and 11.9 per 
cent, when compared with the average for | 
May, a year ago. 

There is little recent change in the 
trend of soft coal production. The total | 
for the week ended June 6, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is es- 
| timated at 6,595,000 net tons. This indi- 
|cates a recovery from the holiday loss in 
|the preceding week, and is within 0.5 per 
jcent of the figure for the week ended 
May 23. Production during the week in 
1930 corresponding with that of June 6 
amounted to 8,151,000 tons. | 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the week 
|ended June 6 is estimated at 957,000 net | 
| tons. Following a week of stimulated ac- | 
| tivity, this shows a decrease of 427,000 | 
tons, or 30.9 per cent. Production during 
| the week in 1930 corresponding with that | 
of June 6 amounted to 1,192,000 tons,— | 
| Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 











playtime 

It’s playtime at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Come down to the 
sea. Absorb the sun. Breathe 
deep the fresh sea air. Play golf. 
Squash. ... Punch a bag in the 
gymnasium. Walk for miles 
along the shore. In the back- 
ground is the friendly comfort 
that has made these two-hotels- 
in-one so justly famed. Write 
for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC City 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





Car dollars are biggest 
in twenty-three years! 


Car dollars go further, do more this year... as one 
look at any Hupmobile will show you! Quality 
that brought from $100 to $200 more last year. 
Free-Wheeling .. . biggest thrill of a generation in 
motoring . . . added as a bonus. Values that top 
everything in a year when only values count... 


and the lowest prices in twenty-three years 


! 


The 


Century Six Sedan . . . with Free-Wheeling . . . 
at $995 is a case in point. Eights at $1295 to 
$2295 are equally outstanding values. Come in. 
See them. Ride in them . . . and put your dollars 
to work while they will! 


CENTURY EIGHT SEDAN $1295 
Three other Eights from $1595 to $2295 


POEED ARE FOR STANDARD EQUIPMENT F, ©. B. FACTORY 


FREE 
WHEELING 


Hupp MoOTOR 


DETROIT, 


Hup 


CENTURY SIX 





SIXES & 


MICHIGAN 





SEDAN 


mobile 


EIGHTS 


CAR CORPORATION 
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Collections After Summary of New 
Loss Deduction 


Taxed as Income 


Levy in 1925 on Returns) 
From Bonds Which Were | 
Found Partly Worthless | 
In 1921 Is Sustained | 


New Or ens, LA. 
- Putnam N: "ONAL BANK 
v 
COMMISSIONER OF 
Circuit Court ~ Appeals, 








Cases Filed  |*Permanize’ Mark 
On Docket of Supreme Court | Fox Auto Cleaner 
Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or Denied Registry 














New York Studies + 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and*State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Preferences—Withdrawal of partnership funds by partners in- 

dividually for back salary—Recovery by trustee— ; 
The withdrawal from partnership funds by the partners individually of a certain 

sum of money which they claimed to be undrawn back salary, within four months 


Injured at Work 
prior to partnership bankruptcy proceedings, did not constitute a voidable pref- (enemas 
erence recoverable by the trustee in bankruptcy, since the partners individually were 


| 
| 
not creditors of the copartnership, inasmuch as partnership debts are debts of the Extent of Compensation 





« 











| 
| 
| 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 








Owner of Brand ‘Simoniz’ 
Upheld in Opposition 
Proceeding Based on. 
Similarity of Labels | 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 

oa of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
ed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion or order. — mene psn 
Admiralty (see Insurance). | 
Banks—Stockholders—Liability for bank’s 


Seen Peete of statute imposing 

0. 6173. om t the taene Pion ene 
view of decision 0 | a y of Iowa statute (sec, 9248-al, Code 
“a ren Appeals. | of Iowa, 1927) permitting sale of stock of 
oar’ . r e bank to meet assessment to rehabilitate im- 
Before Bryan, S!BLEY paired capital and providing that, should 
Circuit Judges. proceeds of sale be insufficient to satisfy 
Opinion of the Court assessment, stockholder shall be personally 

May 27, 1931 


liable for deficiency, as applied to stock- 
arent eee stock when, as claimed, 
a . al itioner,| there exist no statutory personal lia- 
Hutcueson, Circuit — ad bility for assessment, it being contended 
having in 1921 made a partia 8 that imposition of personal Mability con- 
and had allowed as a bad debt a deduc-| stitutes unlawful impairment of contract..— 
tion of $18,000 on account of bonds held) Shriver v. Woodbine Savings Banks, etc., 
by it, was required by the Commissioner,: No. 158; -owa Sup. Ct., appl. (April 10, 1931). 
oh , that amount was collected on the! Banks—Stockholders—Personal liability for 
when it taxable in- assessment to rehabilitate bank’s impaired 
bonds in 1925, to return it as capital— 
come for that year. On appeal to the; Whether Iowa statute (sec. 924-21, Code 
Board of Tax Appeals the action - the! of sae, 1927). permitting, sale et sveck = 
the case | bank to meet assessment to reha @ its 
ee se renew et oy Board's, impaired capital and providing that, should 
decision. : , 
The facts as stipulated and found by 
the Board are that petitiofier, a national 
bank, in 1921 accepted in lieu of notes 


proceeds of sale be insufficient to satisfy 

assessment, stockholder shall be personally 
due it 39 bonds of the face value of $1,000. 
That after controversy and protest peti- 


members of the firm. ° 
Irving Trust Co., Trustee, etc., v. Ginsburg et al.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. 5239, May Law to All Occupational 
Diseases Among Plans 


14, 1931. 
Offered at Albany 


s ALBany, N. Y., June 13. 
| Medical and hospital problems in con« 
nection with the administration of the 
|New York workmen’s compensation laws 





BLUE SKY LAWS—Exempt corporations—Trust companies—Corporation or- 
a ganized under general incorporation law-— ‘ - ' ‘ 
r A corporation which was incorporated under the general incorporation law 0 

i ae vee Oregon in 1901 with the power under its charter to receive money on deposit or in 
PERMANIZING STATIONS OF AMzaica, INC. trust, to issue certificates of deposit, to take, own, hold and dispose of any property 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals.| in trust, execute any such trust, and to act as executor, administrator, agent, trustee, 
Pat. Appl. No. 2686. assignee, factor, broker or receiver, with the word “trust” as a part of its name, was | were discussed before a special commit- 

Appeal from Commissioner of Patents. not a “trust company,” within the meaning of a provision of the Oregon Blue Sky tee appointed by Governor Roosevelt at 
coun T. Evans, Epwarp 8. Rosers, ALLEN| Law exempting the sale of stock of such a company from the provisions of the act, [n meeting in Albany June 11. Previous 








.NTERNAL REVENUE. 


/ 
fifth Cl it of individual defendants a reinsurance con- 
i reuit, 


tract between association and company by 
virtue of which, according to lower court, 
it was sought to bring association under 
Tilinois laws relating to transaction of legal 
reserve life insurance business by mutual 
company, in view of Illinois regulatory 
| statute (Chap. 72, par. 422; Chap. 73, par. 
424, 3; Cahill 1929).—Cook et al. v. Illinois 
Bankers Life Assn. et al., No. 145; C. C. A. 
7, cert. (46 F. (2d) 782). 


Insurance (see also Federal Taxation: Re-. 
funds and credits). 

Internal revenue—Forfeitures—Validity of 
seizure without warrant—Probable cause— 
Whether because of circumstances claimed 

to show beer was being piped from brewery 

| of cereal beverage permittee and illegally 
| diverted therefrom, Federal agents had rea- 
| sonable cause to believe that permittee had 
possession or control of illegal beer to be 
removed or sold in fraud of_internal rev- 
enue laws, or with design to avoid pay- 
ment of tax thereon, sufficient to support 
seizure, without warrant, of equipment of 
brewery, and its forfeiture under section 

3453, Revised Statutes (26 U. 8. C, 1185).— 

Excelsior Brewing, Inc., et al. v. United 

States, No. 143; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 

107). 

Internal revenue (see also Federal Taxa- 
tion; Search and seizure). 





M. Reep (THomas L, Meap Jr., of coun-| since such provision of the Blue Sky Law has reference only to such trust compa- =e had been held in New York City. 
sel), for appellant; no appearance for) nies as have been organized under the Trust Company Incorporation Law of 1913 | 9+ = 7 O'Hanlon, secretary-treasurer 
appellee. and amendments thereto, in view of the provision of the latter law for the deposit [7 a1 00° secon York State Federation of 
Before Gaanam, Presiding Judge, and| phy trust companies organized thereunder of secufities to guarantee the faithful | tio, eS ts ama that the compensa- 
BLanD, Harrtetp, Garrett and LENROOT,| performance of their duties; such provision of the Blue Sky Law, so construed, is | mp) Oe ee ee Se eee 
Associate Judges. not unconstitutional. proye would have the right to select 


. his own ssici 
Opinion of the Court American Trust Co. et al. v. McCallister; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1698, May 19, 1931. | a) coombidinal eiesesec aoptaal 7. ae 
May 25, 1931 | Specified diseases now listed in the law. 
HATFIELD, Judge.—This is an appeal in | |He also urged a flat rate of $25 a week 
a trade mark opposition proceeding from | ;compensation for total and partial dis- 
the decision of the Commissioner of | ability. 
Patents affirming the decision of the ex- | John P, Boyle, of Schenectady, criticized 
aminer of interferences dismissing the |delays in payment of compensation pend- 
opposition of appellant and holding that | |ing appeals. He said compensation should 
appellee was entitled to the registration | be paid until an injured worker is able 
of the trade mark “Permanize” for use on to return to his accustomed work. 
“Cleaner for Automobile Bodies, Painted, |. John L. Train, president of the Utica 
Varnished and other surfaces.” | Mutual Insurance Co., opposed the sug- 
In its application for registration, filed | gestion that employes be permitted to 
Aug. 13, 1928, appellee alleged that it had select their own physicians, declaring that 
used its trade mark since Dec. 1, 1926. it is to the best interest of the insurer to «© ®& 
It appears from the record that appel- 





and HUTCHESON, | 








CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Determination of question—On appeal—Grounds not 
raised in lower court— 

A party who challenged the constitutionality of a statute in the lower court under 
provisions of the State Constitution, but did not, in such court, invoke the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, could not, on appeal, attack the statute on the ground 
that it violated the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Sorensen, Attorney General, State, ex rel. v. Knudtsen; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27530, 
May 22, 1931. 


> 





COURTS—Federal courts—Three-judge courts—Jurisdiction—Failure of court to 
pass on application for interlocutory judgment—Jurisdiction of appeal from court's 
decision—Failure of decision to pass on constitutional question—Transfer of appeal 
from Circuit Court of Appeals to Supreme Court— 





stockholder.—Shriver v. Woodbine Savings | 
Bank, etc., No. 158; Iowa Sup. Ct., 


liable for deficiency, imposes new and addi- 
tioner was ordered by the bank examiner 


tional liability upon a stockholder not im- 

posed upon him by his contract as stock- 
to write off 60 per cent of their face. 
“On Dec. 23, 1921. petitioner's directors 


holder or by law of State at time he became | 
voted to charge off 60 per cenit of the 


face value of the »onds pursuant to the; 
instructions of the chief national bank 


examiner and on Dec. 31, 1921, the amount 


of $23,400 was charged to profit and loss.) 
The amount so charged off was claimed | 


as a deduction by petitioner in its return 


for 1921 and allowed by the respondent. | 


The face value of the bonds was subse- 
quently paid * * * in 1925, $30,000. Sixty 

r cent of this amount was on petitioner’s 
Geis credited to profit and loss, and re- 
ported as taxable income in its return.” 


Collections Considered Income 


As the Board noted in 
“though the petitioner does contend that 


the charge off and deduction was not| 
a proper one, because no loss was actually} Gc. A. 5, cert. (47 F. (2d) 1083). 


sustained in 1921 in respect of the bonds, | 


nothing was offered to show whether or 
not petitioner was warranted in making 
the charge off. d 

not cover the matter of partial worth- 
lessness in 1921 * * *.” “They “fall far 
short of establishing that the charge off 
as made in 1921 was improper.” 


It seems to be taken for granted, as | 
indeed it must be that if the 1921 de-| 


duction was proyerly claimed and allowed, 
that is, if in law and in fact the bonds 
were in that year ascertained to be to 
that extent worthless, any later collec- 
tion of such debt must be returned as 
income. Carr v. Comr., 28 Fed. (2d) 551; 
Davidson v. Lucas Co., 37 Fed. (2d) 808; 
Sanford & Brooks Co. v. Comr., 35 Fed. 
(2d) 314; Burnet v. Sanford & Brooke 
Co., 282 U. S. 359; T. D. R. 62 Art. 151; 
T. D. R. 69 Art. 50; Brewster v. Gage, 
280 U. 8. 327; Fawcus Machine Co. v. 
U. S., 282 U. S. 375. 

Petitioner pitches its case against the 
action of the Board upon the proposition 
that the debt was not in fact determined 
to be worthless, that no loss in fact ac- 
tually occurred in 1921; that therefore 
the moneys received in 1925 were not in- 
come, but merely payment of the princi- 
pal due on the debt. 

To this contention respondent opposes 
two propositions: (1) That the record 
presents nothing from which it could be 
found that the taxpayer did not ascer- 
tain and declare a partial loss on ac- 
count of the bonds; on the contrary, it 
affirmatively establishes that it did, and 
that what would be petitioner's rights if 
the record were otherwise, presents for 
decision not an issue having real sub- 
stance, but a mere hypostasis. (2) If 


petitioner could show that there was no} 


loss it would, because in 1921 it claimed 


and received a deduction as for a loss,} 


be now estopped from doing so. 
Burden Upon Taxpayer 


Respondent's first proposition is correct, | 


and disposes of petitioner's appeal. 

“The power co: taxation is a funda- 
mental and imperious necessity of ail gov- 
ernments.” Tyler v. U. S., 281 U. S. 503. 

“The Sixteenth Amendment was adopted 
to enable the Government to raise reve- 


nue by taxation; it is the essence of any| 
system of taxation that it should produce} 
revenue ascertained and payable to the} 
Only 


Government at regular intervals. 
by such a system is it practicable to pro- 
duce a regular flow of income and to ap- 
ply methods of accounting, assessment and 
collection capable of practical operation.” 
Burnet v. Sanford, 282 U. S. 359. 

Taxation, as it many times has been 
said is eminently practical. Tyler v, U. 8., 
281 U. S. 503. Because of these con- 
siderations it is necessary for a taxpayer 
to show the illegality of the exactions 
which he opposes. Reineke v. Spalding, 
280 U. S. 232. The burden in each case 
to establish the facts which entitle it to 
the deduction or relief claimed, is upon 
the taxpayer and the real point in each 
case is whether that burden has been 
established by adeauate evidence. 
v. Spalding, supra. 

Here the Commissioner, as a basis for 
his determination found that the bonds, 
to the extent which he required the col- 
lections for 1925 to be returned as in- 
come had been ascertained by the tax- 
payer to be worthless in 1921, and a de- 
duction on that score claimed by the tax- 
payer had been allowed it. Before the 
Board the taxpayer not only presented no 
evidence to the contrary, but by stipu- 
lation it agreed that the facts were just 
as the Commissioner first and the Board 
later, found them. 

The decision of the Board is affirmed. 


City’s Repeal of Levy 





Held Invalid in Kansas | 


TOPEKA, Kans., June 13. 

Where a ciiy granted a franchise for 
the construction and operation of an 
electric light plant on condition that the 


owner would pay 2 per cent of its gross| 


re- | 


receipts to the city, an ordinance 
Ppealing the tax was invalid when not 
submitted to the electors of the city, the 
Kansas Supreme Court has held in a 
case entitled Hair v. City of Humboldt. 

Claims on the part of the city for taxes 
accruing more than five years prior to 
the commencement of the action are 


barred by the limitation statute, the opin- | 


its opinion, 


The stipulated facts do| 








Reineke | 


(April 10, 1931). 


Charities—Construction of gift instrument— 
Title or interest acquired—Effect of con- 
ditions subsequent— 

Whether devises to trustees for charity 
hospital and to city for public park carried 
fee simple title or were upon conditions 
subsequent; and, if the latter, whether the 
conditions had been breachd such as to 
raise resulting trust in favor of heirs at 
law.—Gredig et al. v. Sterling et al., No. 
154; C. C. A. 5, cert. (47 F. (2d) 832). 
Constitutional Law—Amendments—Validity 

of Eighteenth Amendment— 

Whether trial court erred, in prosecution 
for illegal manufacture and possession of 
intoxicating liquor, in not granting de- 
fendant's motion in arrest of judgment cn 
ground that Eighteenth Amendment is not 


| within power to amend in that its provi- 


sions are contrary to fundamental provi- 
sions of Federal Constitution, it being 
claimed that court must take judicial no- 
tice that large majority of people have re- 
pudiated the amendment and are violat- 
ing it.—Garcia v. United States, No. 148; 


Constitutional law (see also Banks; Corpora- 


tions; Internal revenue; Judicial Sales; 
Search and seizure). 
Corporations—Consolidation—Effect as to 


dissolution of one company— 

Whether certain merger of two corpora- 
tions under General Corporation Act of New 
Jersey effected a legal dissolution of one 
company within meaning and intent of the 
contracts of appellants as stockholders of 
that company.—Ingraham et al. v. Central 
Leather Co. et al., No. 146; N. J. Ct. Err. and 
Appls., appl. (153 Atl. 402). 

Corporations = Consolidation — Rights aw 
remedies of ‘dissenting stockholders— 
Whether certain merger of two corpora- 

tions under General Corporation Act of New 

Jersey operated to illegally reduce capital 

stock of appellants as nonassenting stock- 

holders and illegally deprived them of their 
right to accrued dividends, and, therefore, 
whether merger statute as applied impaired 
obligation of contract of stockholders and 
deprived them of property without due 
process of law.--Ingraham et al. v. Central 

Leather Co. et al., No. 146; N. J. Ct. Err. 

and Appls., appl. (153 Atl. 402). 

Courts—Rules of decision—Power to over- 
rule decisional property law— 

To what extent may State courts, within 
purview of Federal Constitution, overrule 
prior decisional property law as to parties 
reasonably relying thereupon, either by over- 
ruling prior decisions of their own making, 
or by so construing legislative enactments 
to the same end.—Solomont, Trustee, v. 
O'Neill-Orr Construction Co. et al., No. 116; 
Fla. Sup. Ct.. cert. (Feb. 27, 1931). 

Courts (see also Insurance), 


Criminal law—Trial—Course and conduct— 
Fair and impartial trial— 

Whether constitutional rights of peti- 
tioners to fair and impartial trial on in- 
dictments charging use of mails to defraud 
were abridged or denied by allegedly prej- 
udicial remark of prosecutor that other 
defendants had been convicted under same 
indictment, because of certain irregulari- 
ties occurring in connection with jury, in 
denying petitioners leave to _ interrogate 
those involved in alleged conspiracy, and 
by trial judge conducting allegedly ex parte 
hearing at his home with one of principals 
involved.—Klose v. United States, Lorenz 
v. United States, Nos. 139-40; C. C. A. 8, 
cert. (March 21, 1931). 

Crimiaal law (see also Evidence; Search and 
seizure), 

Evidence — Documentary evidence — Private 
writings—Authentication—Handwriting— 
Whether trial court erred, in prosecution 

for illegal manufacture and possession of 

intoxicating liquor, in admitting in evidence, 
as basis for comparison of defendant's 
handwriting, confidential communication in 
writing between him and his attorney.— 

Garcia v. United States, No. 148; C. C. A. 5, 

cert. (47 F. (2d) 1083). 

Indians—Lands—Sufficiency and validity of 
award under Pueblo Lands Act— 
Sufficiency and validity of award to 

Pueblo de San Juan, one of Indian Pueblos 

in New Mexico, under sec. 6 of Pueblo 

Lands Act (43 Stat. 637, 638), providing that 

Pueblo Lands Board shall determine lands 

and water rights to which Indian title has 

been extinguished, whether such lands and 
water rights to which Indian title has been 
extinguished, whether such lands and water 
rights could have been recovered by United 

States within prescribed limitation period 

as to non-Indian claimants’ adverse posses-~ 

sion, the fair value of such recoverable 
lands and water rights, and the amount of 
loss suffered by the Indians by failure of 

United States to seasonably prosecute ac- 

tions therefor.Pueblo de San Juan v. 

United States, No, 133; C. C. A. 

(47 F. (2d) 446). 

Insurance—Avoidance of licy—Breach of 
warranty or condition—Watchman clause— 
Whether watchman clause in contract of 

insurance providing vessel “shall at all times 

have a competent watchman on board, ex- 
cept that when the vessel is laid up and 
out of commission she shall be in charge 
of a competent watchman” was bteached 
where a single watchman of tug, laid up 
and out of commission, was temporarily 
absent from late afternoon to early morn- 
ing of following day, during which absence 
fire destroying vessel occurred, it being 
claimed that custom of locality permitted 
watchmen of such vessel to temporarily 
absent themselves for obtaining clothes and 

supplies.—Houston Oil & Transport Co. v. 

Aetna Ins. Co., No, 150; C, C. A. 5, cert. 

(April 21, 1931). 

Insurance—Contract—Construction and op- 
oration—Language ef policy—Attachment 

er. 


10, cert. 


Whether watchman clause contained in 


“A. I. A, Inland Vessel Form" constituted 
part of insurance contract between parties, 
where a ‘‘Vessel-Fire Only" policy or rider, 
claimed complete in itself, was attached to 
the Inland form preceding warranties of 
Inland form and following typewritten pro- 
vision: ‘Notwithstanding anything herein 
contained to the contrary, this insurance 
warranted covering the risk of fire only, as 
per form attached,” the ‘Vessel-Fire Only” 
rider containing no provision whatsoever 
concerning a watchman.—Houston Oil & 
Trensport Co. vy. Aetna Ins. Co., Mo. 150; 
Cc. C. A. 5, cert. (April 21, 1931). 
Insurance—Contract—Operation—Effect of 

State statute on policy insuring vessel on 

navigable waters— 

Whether Texas statute (Art. 4931, Rev. 
Stat. Tex. 1925) providing interest of mort- 
gagee under fire insurance contract covering 
property in State shall not be invalidated 

y any act of neglect of mortgagee applies 
to and permits recovery under policy in- 
suring against ‘a vessel on navigable waters 


appl. | 


| enjoyed, 





. Taxation 





Intoxicating liquor (see Constitutional law; 
Evidence; Internal revenue, 


Judicial sales—Failure to comply with bid— 
Resale—Right of bidder to enjoin resale— 
Whether adjudicatee at judicial sale who 

made deposit but did not pay entire pur- 

chase price within 30 days from sale could 
enjoin resale at his risk and for his ac- 
count provided by Louisiana statute, where 
allegedly the property was deficient in meas- 
urement and defects existed in title, it be- 
ing contended that statute may not be 
invoked where seizing creditor is unable 
to tender good title or deliver what was 
sold, and if so applied constitutes violation 
of due process and equal protection clauses 


of Fourteenth Amendment.—Passera et al. 
v. Pontchartrain Realty Co., Inc., et al., 
No. 136; La. Sup. Ct., appl. (133 So. 761). 


Liens—Priorities—Mechanics’ 
terior security interests— 
Whether lieas created by Florida Me- 

chanics' Lien statutes should be accorded 

priority over security interests in property 
which were acquired anterior to the enter- 
ing into contract for, and the bestowal of 
benefit of, work and labor upon real prop- 
erty.—Solomont, Trustee, v. O’Neill-Orr Con- 
struction Co. et al., No, 116; Fla. Sup. Ct., 

cert. (Feb. 27, 1931). 

Liens—Priorities—Effect of agreement subor- 
dinating senior to junior lienholder— 
Where lienholder having senior priority is 

by agreement subordinated to junior lien- 

holders, is latter entitled to same priority 
and to same extent as senior lienholder 
and are intermediate lienholders 

thereby.—Solomont, Trustee, v. 


lien and an- 


affected 


| O'Neill-Orr Construction Co. et al., No, 116; 


Fla. Sup. Ct., cert. (Feb, 27, 1921). 

Maritime liens (see Shipping). 

Mechanics’ liens (see Liens). 

Mortgages (see Liens). 

Patents—Infringement—Defenses — Pleading 
special defense of indefiniteness— 
Whether, in patent infringement suit, der 

fense allegedly plead specially in language 

of sec. 4290, Revised Statutes (35 U. S. C. 69), 

that reissue patent in suit is void for in- 

definiteness, was sufficiently alleged to be 
open to defendants; and whether, no notice 
under general issue as provided by statute 
having been given, such defense was open 
to defendants by reason of alleged waiver 
by plaintiff in failing to move to strike 
special allegation and to object to intro- 
duction of evidence of indefiniteness.—Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. Co. et al. v. Silica 

Products Co., No. 138; C. C. A. 8, cert. (8 U. 

8S. Pat. Q. 476). 

Patents—Validity and infringement—Water- 
proof plastic— 

Validity and infringement of Reissue Pat- 
ent No. 17207 for Waterproof Plastic relat- 
ing to use of “an insoluble dry mineral mat- 
ter in the nature of a gelatinizable reversible 
colloid. such as dry betonite”’ for water- 
proofing concrete or the like.—Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co, et al. v. Silica Prod- 
ucts Co., No, 138; C, C. A. 8, cert. (8 U. S. 
Pat. Q. 476). ° 
Post Office (see Criminal law). 
Prohibition (see Constitutional 

dence; Internal revenue). 

Search and seizure—Search without war- 
rant—Validity— 

Whether search of cereal permittee’s brew- 
ery, without warrant, after entry by con- 
sent of owner and seizure of equipment 
therein for alleged possession of illegal bar 
with intent to remove or sell without pay- 
ment of internal revenue tax, was lawful. 
—Excelsior Brewing, Inc., et al. v. United 
—. No. 143; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 

hs 

Search and = seizure—Use in evidence of 
property seized—Estoppel to object to sup- 
ression— 

here the Government seeks to use evi- 
dence taken without a search warrant from 

a residence for purpose of proving that ac- 

cused is owner of premises, is it estopped 

to object to motion to su press the same 
on ground that defendant has not. claimed 
to be the owner.—Garcia v. United States, 

No. 148; C. C. A. 5, cert. (47 F. (2d) 1083). 

Search and seizure (see also Internal rev- 
enue). 

Shipping—Charters—Assertion of lien against 
ine under demise charter for injury to 
ow— 

Where tug was at fault in the grounding 
of two barges, with resultant damage to 
them and their cargoes, during operation 
as a single unit by common charterer under 
separate demise charters, does an enforc- 
ible maritime lien arise against tug in 
favor of owners of barges and cargoes for 


law; Evi- 


damage inflicted by tug.—Cowles et al., 
etc., v. Reddy et al., No. 156; C. C. A. 2, 
cert. (48 F. (2) 110), 


Shipping—Limitation of owner’s liability— 
Conditions precedent—Evidence of sea- 
worthiness— 

Whether evidence was sufficient to estab- 
lish claimed seaworthiness of vessel and 
that it was properly manned at inception 
of voyage, Within meaning of section 3 of 
Harter Act.—Cowles et al., ete., v. Reddy 
By Bhs No. 156; C. C, A. 2, cert. (48 F, (2d) 

. 

Shipping (see also Insurance). 

(see Federal ‘Taxation), 

‘Trial (see Criminal law). 

Wills (see Charities). 

_ FEDERAL TAXATION 

Accounting—Tax period—Fiscal 
1918 Acts— 

Where taxpayer's fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1918, should Commissioner have allowed 
as a deduction in computing proportion- 
ate part of tax for that part of fiscal year 
falling within calendar year 1917 an amount 
for obsolescence sustained during period 
Ja. 1, 1918, to Mar. 31, 1918.—Oglesby Coal 
Co. v. Burnet, No. 152; C. C. A. 7, cert. (46 
F. (2d) 617). 

Inventories—Valuation of inventories—Evi- 
dence— 

Whether taxpayer has sustained burden 
of showing that revised inventory which 
it submitted wag more nearly accurate than 
the original.—Louisville Cooperage Co. v. 
Commissioner, No. 157; C, C. A. 6, cert. (47 
F. (2d) 599). 

Refunds and credits—Claims 
Sufficiency of claim— 
Whether second claim for 

after statute of limitations had expired 

should be considered amendment to first 
claim filed before that date, when second 
claim was based on different grounds than 
first..Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. v. United 

States, No. 149; Ct. Cls rt. (May 4, 1931). 

Refunds and credits—Claims for refund— 
Sufficiency of claim—National Life Insur- 
ance Co. case— 

Where a life insurance company filed 
claim for refund within required time on 
specific ground that its mean reserve fund 
was greatly in excess of amount determined 
by Commissioner, may.second claim based 
on decision of Supreme Court in National 
Life Insurance Co. case, ho!ding that deduc- 


year—1917, 


for refund— 


refund filed 





lant is the owner of trade mark registra- | 
issued to the Simons | 
Nov. 30, 1920, | 


tion No. 137701, 
Manufacturing Company, 
of the word “Simoniz” for use on a com- 
pound in the form of paste for clean- 
ing and polishing automobile bodies, fur- 
niture and the like; that appellant and 
its predecessor have used the registered 
trade mark continuously throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries 


since 1918; that appellant has expended | 


large sums of money in advertising its 
product and its trade mark; and that 


appellant’s product is put up in cans and! 


is sold to garages, 
“simonizing stations,” 
| general public. 


Evidence of Confusion 


It further appears from the record that 
appellee’s product consists of a cleaner 
in paste form, sold in “pint cans,” and a 
“preserver”—a polish—in liquid form, sold 
in quart cans; that appellee’s product is 
sold to garages—authorized “permanizing” 
stations; and that the products of the re- 
spective parties are used in a similar 
manner and for the same purposes. 

There is some evidence in the record 
to the effect that confusion has existed 
due to the similarity of the marks, and 
that appellee’s goods were being sold in 
“authorized simonizing stations.” 

It is not argued here that the goods 
of the parties do not possess the same 
descriptive properties, nor that appellant 


jobbers, authorized 
and in stores to the 


“Simoniz” for use on its goods. There- 
fore, the sole question before us is, are 
the marks confusingly similar. 

The tribunals of the Patent Office held 
that the marks did not look alike, sound 
alike, nor convey the same thought. They 
referred, in their opinions, to the regis- 
tered trade mark “Kyanize” for use on 
paints and painters’ materials, registered 
Feb. 5, 1907, and held that there was 
closer similarity between the marks 
“Simoniz” and “Kyanize” than existed 
between the marks “Simoniz” and ‘“Per- 
manize.” 

It may be that the trade marks “Kyan- 


ilar, and that appellant was not entitled 
to the registration of its mark. However, 
that question is not before us and will 
not be considered by this court in this 
proceeding. Van Camp Sea Food Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Westgate Sea Products, 18 
Cc. C. P, A. (Patents) —, —F (2d) —, and 
cases therein cited. 
Registry Denied 

It appears from the record that appel- 
lee was familiar with the trade mark 
“Simoniz” at the time it adopted and 





began the use of the word “Permanize” | 


as its trade mark. Nevertheless, 
lected a trade mark closely 


it se- 
simulating 


appellant’s trade mark which had been}! 


advertised throughout the United States 


and abroad, and which, due to the popu-| 


larity of appellant’s goods, was a valuable 
asset. 


The marks are not identical, but the 


only material differences is in the first | 


syllables—“Si” and “Per.” However, this 
court has repeatedly held that the public 
ought not to be required to dissect and an- 
alyze trade marks in order that confusion 
and deception might be avoided. 

We are of opinion that the involved 
marks are confusingly similar, and that 
appellee is not entitled to have its mark 
registered. 

The decision is reversed. 








Device Patented to Lessen 
Perils of Sea Collision 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


suited, in the case of sea-going vessels 
running aground, coming into collision, 
and the like, to save them in spite of the 
water-tight compartments from having 
these compartments filled and from sink- 
| ing. For, through the heavy impact, when 
the obstruction is struck, the rivets or the 
welded joints become loosened, great 
tresses are set up and, in spite of the 
double bottom, water enters the 


| come heavier and heavier and eventually 
break.” 
| For overcoming these disadvantages, the 


designed in the invention, would not be 
rigidly connected with the ship. The 
ship's bow would consist of two parts, ac- 
cording to the specification, of which the 
part above the waterline would be an in- 
tegral part of the ship, while the part be- 
low the waterline would be only loosely 
connected with the ship. This connec- 
tion must, of course, it is stated, be so 
firm that this part of the bow will be held 
in position in rough weather. 

Three drawings accompany the specifi- 
cations. 
the ship in side elevation, partly in sec- 
tion, while the second is a plain view with 
the releasable floating body forced back, 





how the invention operates. 

The ship’s hull (1) has a recess (2) 
which, reckoned from the bow, is par- 
tially filled by a releasable floating body 
(3) which is adapted to the shape of the 
ship’s hull. The floating body has an 
arched rear wall (4) resting against a 
block (6), which is under pressure—as 
drawn, of helical springs, although rubber 


is not the prior user of the trade mark | 


ize” amd “Simoniz” are confusingly sim- | 





1 ship, | 
which as the bow cannot yield, must be- | 


| over 


| t io activities within the province | 
bow of the ship below the waterline, as | that red p 


| would press against the yielding block (6) 
The first shows the forepart of | 


c | can so lock itself to the obstruction as to 
and the third is a side view illustrating | 


Where a three-judge court was convened under section 266 of the Judicial Code 
on the application of the plaintiffs for an interlocutory injunction in their suit to 
enjoin the enforcement of a State law on the ground that it violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and the court, at the time set for 
the hearing of the motion, suggested the submission of the case upon the merits 
at the one hearing, and, on the plaintiff's statement that they were not to be con- 
sidered as waiving any rights of appeal which they might have by virtue of their 
motion for the interlocutory injunction and on defendants’ announcement that they 
would take no action in the case pending final the submission, the court heard 

. the case on the merits and rendered its decision on the merits without granting 
an interlocutory injunction, the Supreme Court, and not the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, had jurisdiction of the appeal from the decision, since the jurisdiction of a 
three-judge court requires merely that an application.for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion be made and pressed and was not affected by the failure of the court-to pass 
upon the application and its decision on the merits after the one hearing or by the 
defendants’ voluntary consent to inaction on the part of the State officers in en- 
forcing the statute in lieu of the interlocutory injunction pending the hearing on 
the merits, and since the Supreme Court had exclusive jurisdiction of the appeal 
from the three-judge court's decision inasmuch as the three-judge court had juris- 
diction; the fact that the three-judge court, in its decision, did not pass upon the 
constitutional question did not deprive the Supreme Court of jurisdiction and vest 
jurisdiction of the appeal in the Circuit Court of Appeals, where the constitutional 
question was substantial and not frivolous, since the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction on 
appeal depends, not on the nature of the three-judge court’s decision, but on the 
fact that such three-judge court had jurisdiction; an appeal to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals from the decision of the three-judge court cannot be transferred to the 
Supreme Court, but must be dismissed, since there is no statutory provision for 
such transfer. 

Brucker v. Fisher et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5928, May 11, 1931. 





LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT—Con- 
struction—Action in district court to set aside award—Trial de novo as distinguished 
from review on record of proceedings below—Constitutionality of statute—Due 
process of law— 

Section 21b of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which 
provides for a suit in the district court to set aside an award of compensation under 
the act by a Deputy Commissioner, does not contemplate a trial de novo by the 
district court, but provides merely for a review by the district court on a record 
made before the Deputy Commissioner to determine whether his order was “not in 
accordance with law;” so construed, the statute does not violate the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment. 

Wilson & Co., Inc., v. Locke; C. C. A. 2, May 18, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Application of brakes in emergency created by 
blowout—Liability of driver for injuries sustained by guest—Contributory negligence 
of guest in sleeping at time of accident— 

An automobile driver who drove down a steep incline at an excessive rate of speed 
with a tire casing that was worn out and likely to collapse at any time and who 
lost control of the car by applying the brakes on the blowout of the defective casing, 
could not, as a matter of law, avoid liability for injuries sustained by a guest in a 
collision of the automobile with a concrete wall at the foot of the incline on the 
theory that in applying the brakes he acted from impulse in an emergency, since 
by driving down the incline at an excessive rate of speed with a defective tire casing 
he created the emergency; the guest was not, as a matter of law, guilty of contribu- 
‘tory negligence because he was asleep at the time of the accident. 

Howse v. Weinrich; Kans. Sup. Ct., No, 29940, May 9, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 

“Permanize” held confusingly similar to “Simoniz” used on cleaner for automobile 
bodies, painted, varnished and other surfaces, although another had earlier use of 
“Kyanize.”—Simoniz Co. v. Permanizing Stations of America, Inc. (C, C. P. A.)—6 
U. 8. Daily, 882, June 15, 1931. 








TRADE MARKS—Oppositions— : 

Right of opposer to registration, in view of prior mark, is not involved in opposi- 
tion, although opposer here relies on his registration—Simoniz Co. v. Permanizing 
Stations of America, Inc. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U.S. Daily, 882, June 15, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Recovery of bad debt— 

Where the taxpayer in 1921 made a partial charge off and was allowed a bad debt 
deduction on account of bonds held by it, such amount when collected on the bonds 
in 1925 was gross income for that year——Putnam National Bank v. Commissioner. 
(C. C. A. 5,)—6 U. S. Daily, 882, June 15, 1931. 


Canadian Opinion Divided on Question 
Of Control Over Radio by Dominion 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


private radio interests have continued to would be impractical to divide jurisdiction 
maintain that the jurisdiction of the Fed-| since this would result in endless disputes, 
eral Government must be upheld and that| The Liberal Manitoba Free Press con- 


|a decision in favor of the provinces will) tinues to maintain that the question in- 


forever blast any hope of radio national- | volved is fundamentally one between Can- 
ization and lead to chaos, |ada and the United States, not between 
While the Province of Quebec admits the Dominion and provincial governments. 
that the Dominion should have control | It says: 
radio communications where these : ) Q 0 
cross provincial boundaries, it believes , present situation in radio in Canada, with 
the question of control held up by court 
action on the part of Quebec, which is 
seeking an interpretation of the British 
North America Act as to whether the Do- 
minion or the provincial government shall 
have jurisdiction. 


should be strictly under provincial juris- 
diction. 
Opponents of this view claim that it 


(8 and 9) with the hull and not capable 
of withstanding these stresses, they would 
be bound to break and release the float 
body. 

As the detached float would be pre- 
vented by the obstruction from taking 
ary’ part in the motion of the hull, it 


under which radio works makes no kind 
of recognition of provincial boundaries, or 
of national ones for that matter. 
“Quebec's real question, as indeed that 
of all Canada, is control between Ca- 


which would gradually take up the im- 
pact. The hull would then rest with its 
bow on the float, which with its barbs (10) 


States, and the problem in its ultimate 


| haps ‘regain’ would be a more accurate 
| term—a parallel control in Canada with 
;} that now exercised as a by-product by 
United States stations broadcasting from 
their own territory.” 

A recent editorial in the Liberal Toronto 
Globe discussed the motion of Col. S. C. 
Robinson, Conservative Member for Es- 
sex West, to repeal the Amendment to the 
Export Act by which clearance cannot be 
given to vessels carrying liquor destined 


be firmly connected to it. 

For facilitating the release of the ship 
any number of screwlike members (11) 
are provided in the forepart of the ship 
which may be operated from the deck or 
elsewhere, to bear against the float body, 
as shown in the lower drawing. When 
these screws are turned in clockwise di- 
rection they would project from the hull 
and press against the float, so that by 


Massachusetts 








“There is something of unreality in the | 





nadian stations and those of the United | ~ 


analysis is how Canada is to retain—per- | 


employ the best possible physician in order 
to get the injured worker back on the 
job as quickly as possible. 

He did not oppose the proposal to 


;}amend the law relating to occupational 
| diseases so as to cover all diseases which 
|could be attributed to the occupation of 


the worker. 





West Virginia Insures Lives 
Of Public Safety Employes 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 13. 
Group insurance has been taken out 


| by the State covering the lives of all em- 


ployes of the State Department of Public 
Safety, the State Auditor, Edgar C. Law- 
son, has just announced. 

A $272,000 group policy was taken 


| through the Aetna Life Insurance Co. un- 


der which $2,000 of insurance is provided 
for each State trooper, corporal and ser- 
geant and $4,000 for the Superintendent 
and each captain and lieutenant. The 


| State pays the premiums under a rider to 


the appropriation for the Department. 





Enacts 
Head Tax of $1 on Males 


Boston, Mass., June 13, 


Governor Ely has signed the bill pro- 
viding for a head tax of $1 on all male 


| residents, whether citizens or aliens, over 


20 years of age. The tax is to be imposed 
during 1931 and 1932 to obtain funds for 
the old age assistance law which becomes 
operative July 1. 


Fifteen Stations Chosen 
For Radio License Hearing 


(Continued from Page 2,] 
it is believed the case ultimately will go 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Calendar of hearings scheduled for June 15: 
Broadcasting: 


WJZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., New 


| York, 760 kc., unlimited time, 30 kw.; WTAM 


. 
Cleveland, 1,070 ke., full time, 50 kw.; WEAF, 
New York, 660 kc., unlimited time, 50 kw.; 
WRC, Washington, 950 ke., unlimited time, 
500 w.; WENR-WBCN, Chicago, 870 kc., half 
time each day, 50 kw.; KOA, Denver, 830 ke., 
unlimited time, 122 kw.; KGO, San Fran- 
cisco, 790 kc., unlimited time, 76 kw. 
Commercial and experimental: 


W3XAK, National Broadcasting Co., Bounde- 
brook, N. J., 2,100-2,200 ke., unlimited time, 
5 kw.; W9XAF, Downers Grove, IIl., 6,020 ke., 


| unlimited time, 5 kw.; 


W8XJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, West 
Dover, Ohio, renewal license, 3,106, 3,082, 3,058, 
3,160, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,540, 5,660 ke., daytime 
enly on 5,370, 5,540, 5,660 kc., 350 w. 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Company, Inc,, Came 
den, N. J., renewal license, 2,100-2,200, 43,000- 


| 46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000-80,000 kc., unlimited 


time, 500 and 50 w. 

KEQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
Hhwak, renewal license, 6,732.5 kc., unlimited 
time, 80 kw. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bolinas, 
Calif., renewal license, 143, 500, 5,525. 5 kw.; 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 100 w.; 126, 136, 436, 6,500, 
1,200 w.; 8,390, 12,550, 12,730, 70 kw; 16,700, 
21,940, 21,980 kc.; unlimited time, 70 kw. 

WCI, RCA Communications, Inc., Tuckere 
ton. N. J., 18.4 ke., unlimited time, 200 kw. 

Intervenors: E. N. Nockles, Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor (Station WCFL), Chicago, Ml.; 
Oswald F. Schuette, Radio Protective Assn., 
Washington, D. C.; Elisha Hanson (attorney 
for Station WTMJ), Washington, D. C.; Frank 
E. Reid, 101 South LaSalle St., Aurora, Ill. 





Attorney General Upholds 
‘Officers’ Disability Ruling 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
been connected with the service during 
the World War upon medical presumption. 
4. Cases wherein the disabilities have 
been connected with the service during 


|}the World War through a presumption 
| of soundness contained in section 300 of 


the War Risk Insurance Act, as amended, 
and section 200 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, as amended. 

5. Cases wherein a disability was noted 
at time of enlistment which increased in 
degree during service, but wherein it has 
been impossible to show that the aggra- 
vation was directly. the result of war 


| service and in line of duty as distinguished 
| from the natural progress of disease. 


members in favor of renewing legalized 
rum-running are even more significant 
than the collapse of his own motion. 

“It may be that various members are 


“Unreal, since it is becoming more and | personally opposed to the present liquor 
more evident that the great natural law | export law. 


But the fact that but one 
member in the entire House is willing 


| publicly to vote against the law is proof 
{that the members know what the or- 
|dinary voters think.” 









ae tied, of the United States without as well as | tion for reserve could not be diminished by | buffers or other mechanical of hydraulic | thus turning the screws the hull would be ay ee —— en 

—— within State of Texas" which was burned aS Se mee me maces ans of eult, | arrangements may be employed. | raised at the bow, as indicated by dot and t stat that this abortive attempt to| 

While laid Up QB navigable waters within | eee ee expired May nie ie ee The connection between the ship's hull | dash lines in the lower drawing. reopen the question of legalizing interna- 

a “ xas—Houston Oil & Transport Co. v ! tual Life Ins, Co, : ; tional rum-running was one of th st 

Florida Bill Introduced Aetna ins. Co., No. 150; C. C. 4. & cere, | Of N. Y. V. United States, No. 149; Ct. Cis, | and floating body is established by a suit-| When the space between the hull and | onal ru S was one of the moi 
‘ (April 21, 1931) cert. (May 4, 1931). able suspension means and by a sheet | float is sufficiently great, one or more roll- significant events of the present session 

To Assess Intangibles insure stl Saaeennee companies—Mutual : ; metal closure (9) conforming to the shape | ers (12) may be inserted to accelerate the | of serunnaans and — y amend that 
escociations—Rights and reme ; “ , * . : e : . "he “wre is c sion alli 7 ack , Ss y aly sup- | 

— : emedies of mem- | W yoming Exemption Ruling lof the ship. The closure is connected | rolling of the ship back down the float | pubic opinion is overwhelmingly in sup 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 13. 


Whether members and policyholders, resi- 
dents of Indiana, of Illinois mutual assess- 
ment life insurance association had right 
to maintain action on behalf of association 
in Federal court against the association, as 
nominal defendant, and its officers and di- 
rectors, and an Illinois stock life insurance 
company to have restored to association its 
assets and to set aside for alleged fraud 


with the hull and the floating body only 
so firmly by riveting or other means that 
the floating body cannot become detached 
while the ship is in motion. 

Should a ship so constructed strike 
against an iceberg, a reef, or the like, it 
is asserted, the impact would be taken up 
by the floating body. As its connections 


port of the present law. The editorial 


from its own weight and aid of power. | P 
The ship would thus be free of the ob- | drew attention to the fact that the act/| 
struction without further damage, it is de- | was passed last year only after a strenu- 
clared, other than the loss of the float, | ous fight behind the Parliamentary scenes 
and able to resume its journey. ard concluded: 

The rights in the invention are pro- “Perhaps the reported remarks of Col- 
tected under Patent No. 1809482, granted | onel Robinson—that a secret Parliamen- 
June 9, 1931. tary vote would show a majority of the 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 13. 
| Where property is exempt on assessment | 
|day because owned by a war veteran, it 
does not become taxable for the current 
year when sold to one not entitled to the 
exemption, the Wyoming Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has ruled, 


A bill (H. 3) defining and classifying 
intangible property for purposes of taxa-| 
tion has been introduced in the Florida} 
Legislature. Under the terms of the bill 
shares of stock and bonds would be taxed 
at 2 mills. 


personal 
antiseptic 














PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 7 














erty Value Fixed 


SSS 

Alabama Allows PrePcrt’,¥3 

| Of Ohio Gas Company 

T E e Cotumsus, Oxo, June 13, 

ax xemption to The State Supreme Court has just sus- 

tained an order of the Public Utilities 

e Commission fixing the value of the prop- | 

utsi e nsurer | erties of the Logan Gas Company at $11,- 

| 688,010 as of Dec. 31, 1929. The company 

had claimed a valuation of more than| 

—— $22,000,000 as of 1924, when it filed an| 

Amount Loaned on Realty application for an increase in rates in 30 
é . - | communities. 

Mortgages in State by It | The specific action of the court was to 

° . upho e Commission in fixing the value | 

Deductible From Fran- of the company’s producing leaseholds at| 

chise Levy $850,000. The Commission is authorized | 

‘ acy) as a result of the decision to proceed to 

a | establish new rates in the various localities 

MontcoMery, ALA., June 13.) where they are are in controversy. | 

Reversing the action of the Montgomery 

circuit court in equity in holding unconsti- 

tutional the provision in section 34 of the | 

Revenue Act. of 1927, which permits de- 

duction from the assessment of foreign 

corporations for franchise tax of money 


loaned by them on mortgages on rear es- | 
tate in Alabama, the Supreme Court of 





Petitions to Be Considered 
For Bus Lines in Nevada 


Carson City, Nev., June 13. 
Petitions for the operation of bus lines 


| purchased? 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESE 





Mississippi Val 
Described at 


Federal Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities 


Of The North American Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 21 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant.of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 10, continued June 
11, 12 and 13, and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Is there anything to indicate why 
Light & Development Company stock was 


A. Light & Development 
Company stock appears to have been pur- 


ley 


Alabama, in the case of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company v. the State, has 
just held this provision not in violation of 
section 232 or any other provision of the | 
State constitution. | 
The case, which was a test suit arranged | 
by the State Tax Commission with the ap- 
proval of the Governor and various insur- 
ance companies, has no connection with | 
a number of suits brought by the Attorney 
General's office during the last adminis- 
tration in an effort to recover franchise 
tax alleged to be due from certain foreign 
corporations, on similar grounds. 
Appealed From Assessment 


to Boulder City and Hoover Dam have 
been taken under advisement by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission after hearings at 
Las Vegas. 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 


seeks permission to substitute buses in lieu 


of a passenger train on the new Hoover 
Dam branch railroad. Oppositio: to this 
application was presented by James Cash- 
man, an established bus operator between 
those points. The Nevada Trucking Com- 
pany also seeks the right to give service 
in the territory. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. ap- 
pealed from an assessment by the State 
Tax Commission for franchise tax as of 
May 8, 1931. This assessment included 
loans by the company, secured by mort- 
gages on real estate in Alabama, on which 
the recording privilege tax had been paid, 
in the principal amount of $3,614,290. Cer- 
tain Alabama State bonds and other items 
were also included. od 

In a decree issued following submission 
of the case to the trial court, Judge 
Walter B. Jones held that in authorizing 
deduction of the loans of foreign corpora- 
tions secured by mortgages on real estate 
in Alabama, the legislature violated sec- 
tion 232 of the Constitution. These loans, 
it was held constitute capital employed in 
Alabama. The company appealed from 
this decree. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court was 
written by Chief Justice John C. Ander- 
son. He quoted from section 54 of the 
Revenue Act of 1927, in which it is pro- 
vided that every corporation organized 
under the laws of any other state, nation 
or territory, and doing business in Ala- 
bama, except strictly benevolent, educa- 
tional, or religious corporations shall pay 
an annual franchise tax of $2 on each 
$1,000 of the actual amount of capital em- 
ployed in Alabama. 

Aggregate Loans Deductible 

This same section was further quoted as 
providing in addition, however, that in 
ascertaining the annual franchise tax 
which shall be paid by any foreign cor- 
poration doing business under this section, 
there shall be deducted from the amount 
of the capital employed by such corpora- 
tion in Alabama the aggregate amount 
of loans of money made by such corpora- 
tion in this State, and which shall be 
secured by mortgage or mortgages to it 
on real estate in this State, and upon 
which there shall have been paid the 
recording privilege tax provided by law. 

It was stated that the question in- 
volved in the case before the high court, 
was whether the last portion of the sec- 
tion of the revenue act referred to is 
violative of section 232 of the Constitu- 
tion. Chief Justice Anderson then pointed 
out that this section provides for a fran- 
chise tax from foreign corporations, but 
restricts or limits this to the amount of 
capital actually employed in the State, 
and is unlike section 229 which provides 
for a franchise tax on domestic corpora- 
tions which shall be in proportion to the 
amount of capital stock. 

Method Not Specified 

“Section 232,” the opinion continued, 
“does not restrict or direct the method to 
be pursued in the fixation or ascertain- 
ment of the capital employed and there- 
fore leaves it with the Legislature to de- 
termine, and its discretion in so doing is 
not forbidden by this,or any other con- 
stitutional provision, finiess the method 
adopted or prescribed will operate as an 
arbitrary discrimination.” 

The ajlowance for the deduction for 
money loaned on recorded mortgages, and 
upon which a tax has been paid is not 
only an arbitrary discrimination, it was 
ruled, but is, in a sense, equitable to avoid 
collecting a double franchise tax on the 
same capital. 

The allowance, it was declared, is to all 
within the class dealt with in section 232 
of the Constitution and applies to any for 
eign corporation which has loaned money 
secured by recorded mortgages. It is not, 
strictly speaking, an exemption clause, the 
opinion stated, but the fixation of a rea- 
sonable method of ascertaining the amount 
of capital employed for the purpose of 
fixing the franchise tax. Moreover, it was 
added, the Legislature has, in other in- 
stances, relieved the taxation of mort- 
gages as solvent credits when they have 
been recorded and the registration tax has 
been paid. 

No Class Exempted by Act 

The Revenue Act provision in question, 
it was ruled, is not an exemption of any 
particular class of foreign corporations, 
“but merely an equitable method pre- 
scribed in the ascertainment of capital 
employed jn this State.” Section 229 of 
the Constitution, in providing a fran- 
chise tax on domestic corporations, based 
it on the amount of capita] stock, leav- 
ing no discretionary margin for the Leg- 
islature, while section 232, in dealing with 
foreign corporations. due, “no doubt, to 
the Federal Constitution and decisions, did 
not base the tax on the capital stock, 
but upon the capital actually employed 
in the State, thus leaving the Legisla- 
ture some margin or discretion as to what 
constituted employed capital and how the 
matter should be ascertained and deter- 
mined.” 

It was ruled further in the opinion of 
the Chief Justice, that “the case here is 
one where the Legislature has several 
times said, in ascertaining the amount of 
capital employed by foreign corporations 
in this State, you must not include money 
that has been loaned on mortgages where 
the registration tax has been paid, and 
we are unwilling to hold that this pro- 
vision is violation of section 232 or any 
other provision of the State Constitution, 
and the trial court erred in holding that 
it was constitutional.” 

Rulings by the trial court on a cross 
appeal in the same case, were affirmed. 
These rulings excluded from the assess- 
ment, a premium item, cash paid a policy- 
holder, and $1,280,604.91 in Alabama bonds. 





mn 


Texas Railroad Commission 
Ta Reonlate Truck Hauling 


4usTIN, TEx.. June 13 
Governcr Ross S. Sterling has signed a 
bill (H. 335) providing for the licensing 
and regulation by the Railroad Commis- 
sion of common carriers by motor truck 
including contract haulers. 
The Governor also has signed a com- 
panion bill (H. 336), which would limit 


the load of trucks and buses to 7,000 
pounds except for haulage to and from 
the nearest railroad point, in which cases 
the weight may be 14,000 pounds. 


rrr 





chased in order that certain of the prop- 
erties subsidiary to the Light & Develop- 
ment Company might be sold to Union 
Electric Light & Power Company. 

The contract of purchase of the Light 
& Development Company stock provided 
for the sale by Mr. Wurdack and his as- 
sociates of certain other properties sub- 
sidiary to that company, which it appears 
were outside the State of Missouri or those 
which would not fit into the Union Com- 
| pany’s system. All of the outside prop- 
erties of Light & Development Company 
were sold by June 30, 1924. One of these 


You 


Sixty. 


needed. You don’t worry—you know 
there is a sure hand at the throttle! 

And just as casually you light a 
CHESTERFIELD—knowing that every 
safeguard for its quality, purity and 
good taste has long since been per- 


Chesterfield 


© 1931, Liccerr & Myers Tospacco Co. 
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Utility Sales 








The North American Company and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Edison Securities 
Corporation, was $389,211.81. Made up of 
two items, the first being $194,728.25, which 
| was the profit to Edison Securities Cor- 
| poration by reason of the excess value of | 
| North American Company preferred and 
|common stocks given by it as part consid- 
} eration for Light & Development Com-| 
pany over the cost of such stocks to Edison | 
Securities Corporation. 


The second item going to make up this 
total profit of $389,000 plus was the North 
American Company's half of the profits 
made by Kelso-Wurdack Company upon 
| their resale of Texas Utilities Company. | 
was it not? A. It was. | 


Holding Company Benefitted 





; outside properties, namely, Texas Utilities 
|Company, had been sold by the owner 
thereof, United States Public Service Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Light & Develop- 
ment Company, in January, 1924, to Kelso- 
Wurdack Company, under an agreement | were to the Light and Development Com- 
dated Jan. 3, 1924, between The North | pany and-or its subsidiaries from the sale 
American Company and Kelso-Wurdack | of properties during the period of control 
Company. The total consideration to be} by The North American Company? A. 
paid by Kelso-Wurdack Company was|A comparison of the consolidated balance 
$787,956.39, equal to four times the gross | sheet of The Light and Development Com- 
earnings of Texas Utilities Company for |pany for June 30, 1924, with that of Dec. 
the 12 months ended Oct. 3, 1923. | 31, 1922, shows a decrease in property and 


Resold at a Profit | plant account of $4,711,848. 





The Kelso-Wurdack Company resold the | g 
| Texas Utilities Company at a profit of 
$388,967.12, of which Kelso-Wurdack Com- 


nd Development Company it sold? A. 
| Yes. It appears that proceeds of sales 


Sn aerd ; | were used to retire funded debt and other 
pany paid $194,493.56 to The North Ameri- | jiabilities of the development company 


can Company. land-or its subsidiari . . 
ae 9 SS subsidiaries. There were no 
= ,, yOu» Say Kelso-Wurdack Company | }iquidating dividends of the proceeds ob- 
Soret Same North American Com- | tained by The North Amegican Company 
watt aig Jae BY ;Or its subsidiary, Edison Securities Cor- 
; Q. How much were the total profits poration, during the period of control of 
realized by North American Company and The Light and Development Company 
jits subsidiary, Edison Securities Corpo-| Q. Any of the profits made that you 
jration, in all of the Light & Development| have spoken about, did not inure to the 
| Company transactions that you have been 7 
‘telling us about? A. The total profit to [Conttmued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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get you there on 


Think what duty. costs these “ 
of peace”’-as husbands and 


don’t worry about 
them—you don’t 


fected. 
because they’re 


.. Seventy... eighty miles if 


CHESTERFIELDS 


SMOKED BY MORE MEN AND WOMEN E 


} 
Q. Do you know what the total proceeds 


|} @. That is the property of the Light! 


From coast to coast 


railroad 
men 


Engineers, conductors, brakemen, 
firemen, signalmen—here’s an army 
whose praises are too seldom sung. 


away from their homes. Think what 
their watchfulness means to your 
safety and comfort—and salute theml 


| 
| 


Utilities Ordered | 


| 


To Pay Ohio Tax | 


On Foreign Gas 


companies Using Interstate 
Power Also Must Remit 
Back Levies on Revenues 


| From 1927 to 1930 


Co.umsus, Oxnro, June 13. 

The Attorney General, Gilbert Bett- 
man, has called upon the gas and electric | 
utilities in the State to make payment | 
of back taxes for the years 1927 to 1930} 
on revenues from busimess done with gas | 
;and electricity imported from outside the 
State. | 
The demand was made as a result of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the. East Ohio Gas | 


( 





Company case, in which it was held that | 


| of 4% per 
to be due. 

Notices to. make payment have been 
sent to the Northwest Ohio Natural Gas 
Co., Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Manufacturers 


natural gas brought by pipe line from | 
West Virginia and distributed to Ohio 
consumers was subject to the State tax 


on gross revenues. (6 U. S. Daily 674:4.) 

The amounts claimed by the Attorney 
General from nine public utilities aggre- 
gate $1,138,265, this being in addition to 
| $1,105,476 already paid by the East Ohio 
;}Company. The Attorney General also is 
' demanding compound interest at the rate 













time! 


soldiers 
fathers 


have. to! 


CHESTERFIELDS are milder 


made that way — 


from riper, milder tobacco and pure 
imported cigarette paper. 

You can smoke as many as you like 
and you'll /éke as many as you smoke! 


taste better. 


VERY DAY 











Mutual Fire Insurance 
On Alabama School Upheld 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 13, 


An Alabama city board of education may’ 
insure school.property in a mutual fire 
insurance company, Attorney General 
Thomas E. Knight, Jr. held in an opinion 
June 9. Section 135 of the State insur- 
ance laws, he said, provides that “any 


|public or private corporation, board or 


association in this State or elsewhere, may 
make application, enter into agreements 
for and hold policies in any such mutual 
insurance company.” 


Investigation Is Ordered 
Of Montana Gas Properties 


HELENA, Monrt., June 13, 

The ‘ublic Service Commission has is- 

sued orders for a complete investigation 

of the propertie’ and rates of the Billings 

Gas Company, Gallatin Natural Gas Com- 
pany and Consumers Gas Company. 


The companies are directed to submit 
| inventories and appraisals by Aug. 8, 1931, 
and to make all their records available 
to the Commission's investigators. 








cent on the amounts claimed 


| Light Heat Co., Natural Gas Compang of 
| West Virginia, United Fuel Gas Co., River 
Gas Co., Logan Gas Co., Ohio Power Co., 
and Wheeling Electric Co. 
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Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Business and Industry in 









HEAD OF RAILROAD 
COMMISSION 





Two Privaie Fields Planned, | 


Commerce Department 
Is Advised 


| 

| 

| 

rt | 

= | 
% 


I. C. C.’s Certificate for AC | nautics Branch has received information 
quisition Withheld Pend- | ‘© the effect that the following cities pro- 


“* 
1S 


‘ 


ing Smaller Line’s Ac- 
ceptance of Terms 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 


in a decision (Finance Docket No. 8092), 
.on June 13, announced its authority to 
“the New York Central to acquire the 
Ulster & Delaware Railroad at a price of 


$2,500,000 but withheld its certificate for | 
such acquisition and operation pending) 


the smaller road’s filing of its acceptance. 
There were several dissenting opinions. 


The Ulster & Delaware, operating solely | Moscow, Idaho 
_in New York State, runs from Kingston | Frederick, Md. 


pose the establishment of airports. 

Municipal airports: Green Cove Springs, 
Fla.; Decatur, Ill.; Valparasio, Ind.; Law- 
rence, Mass.; Middleboro, Mass.; and Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Private projects: Bagnell, 
Mo.; Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


The municipalities which follow should | 


be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: 
Prescott, Ark. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Cushing. Okla. 
Corry, Pa. 

Milford, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


|Gepreciation of our 


|parts of the world. 


Accomplishments in Fiscal Year 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
completed or started on all but six of our 
battleships. 

The modernization of these ships is car- 
ried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Washington Treaty. However, our 
total construction has not equalled the 


period. 

Serious political disturbances during the 
past two years have occurred in various 
In some countries 


ships during this | 


ship models are towed through the water 
and their water resistance carefully calcu- 
lated; good ship forms are developed and 
suitable propulsion machinery designed. 
This model basin is always available to 
commercial shipbuilders, and hundreds of | 
models other than naval ships have been | 
and are being tested here. 

For the hundreds of materials required | 
from as many manufacturers throughout 
the country, the Navy has set up definite 
specifications which allows manufacturers 


naval service is over. 
ment goes hand 
training, and recreation is stressed as a 
requisite for both. 


Physical develop- 


Department for specific 
available to all men. 
now so complete that during the past 
year orders were 


branches are 


in hand with mental| 

Classes are maintained on board ship, | 
and training courses outlined by the Navy | 
These courses are | 
issued to the Naval} 


service that advancement in a man’s rat- | 
ing was authorized only upon completion | 





Canada and Great Britain 
Reviewed in Report of 
Commerce Department 


Business and industrial conditions in 
| Canada and Great Britain are analyzed in 
the weekly review of world trade just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The review is based on reports from the 
Department’s trade commissioners sta- 
| tioned in foreign countries. The section 
|dealing with Canada and Great Britain 
| follows in full text: 


| Canada 





iti dvance notification of the materials re-|of the required training course in his} | In addition to the tariff and taxation 
A |G field, Mass. Big Spring Tex. conditions were such that our naval ves- | # vy ea " T : ; | 7 
on the Hudson to Oneonta, 107 miles, and | Reupar., te Hq Da Rio, ‘Tex. sels have been called on to afford protec- quired. The rigid requirements and in- particular line of work. pal | aieiy ueor teceen Paster the 1931 
with branches has a main track mileage | atiantic City, N. J. Eagle Pass, Tex. tion to our citizens and interests in the | SPections, and the standard specifications In addition to this training, schools} | g' nt proposes a 
of 129 miles. Trenton, N. J Texon, Tex. 


In Line With Unification | 


. The proceeding originates from 


New York Central unification program.| warren, Ohio 
The Central originally offered, in 1929,| Blackwell, Okla. 


the | Martins Ferry, Ohio 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Canton, Ohio 


Swanton, Vt. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Martinsville, Va. 
Everett, Wash. 
Pert Angeles, 


Put in Bay, Ohio 
Wash. 


Weston, W. Va. 


disturbed areas. Missions of this type are 
necessary, but each visit is a difficult task, 
requiring the protection of American in- 


| terests while at the: same time striving to 
|}maintain cordial 


international relations. 


and classifications have not only simpli- | are maintained on shore, where men are 
fied commercial products and reduced 
their cost, but have brought many im-| 
provements to quality and design. | 


The Navy has contributed largely in 


ous branches. 
The return of an honorably discharged 
Navy 





ordered for advanced training in the vari- | 


man to his home carries to that | 





bounty on export wheat of the 1931 crop 
and increased freight subvention to West- 
}ern and Maritine Province coal hauled to 
Quebec and Ontario. On wheat the gov- 
ernment will absorb 5 cents per bushel of 


d : : : S-/ the past, and is continuing at present, to| Community a sober, disciplined, industri- | {the freight and on coal the preferential 
$1,500,000 for the transfer of the properties | Indefinitely postponed: Sie tele Se at dan deariaes Ts Coot nn our as knowledge ‘and growth in | ous man of good character, well fitted to | freight rates previously applied to British 
of the Ulster road free and clear. The BArwood, Te. Corsets, Oxia. OS haan aes tee Sumteaaeity and | the commercial fields of steel, radio, avia- | €arn a good living. He is an asset to any C. V: TERRELL loco aoe - ae _ _ a and 
arbitrators majority found the com-| Ve S\cad, Minn. Artesia Wells, Tex. | ckitifully Nosieemaiied a tae Seats tion, steam and electric engineering, ship |Community, and with thousands of other] Ausrin, Tex., June 10.—C. V. Terrell, | No co . = = - urther reduced 
cota r 100,000 cippielien benthceg Central | Beterson. Ny Absrdess, Woah "To aid in this work to serve on ships construction, and in science and research, | Navy-trained men, forms a dependable|as a result of State elections, has as- |", ® Per ton-mile basis. A new prefer- 
was . , . | Plattsburg, N. Y. erdeen, ash. s ‘ 


The Commission now announces the | 


commercial value is $2,500,000, holds that | 


the acquisition and operation of the Ulster 

_road by the New York Central is in the 
public interest and approves and author- 
,izes conveyance of the properties, though 
- deferring the certification until the Ulster 
road files acceptance. 


Five Members Dissent 


Dissent to the order was made by Com- 
“ missioners Eastman, McManamy, Mahaffie 
Porter and Lee. The conclusion reached 
by the majority and made public by the 
Commission follows in full text: 
_ We conclude that the award of the ar- 
“bitrators is erroneous in principle and con- 
trary to the preponderance of the evidence 
and therefore decline to approve the same. 
Upon the facts presented and in ac- 
“cordance with the principles outlined we 
find that the commercial value of the 


| 
| 
| 


“Ulster’s railroad properties is $2,500,000. | 


If accepted by the Ulster, the payment | 
of that amount would result in its receiv- | 
“ing a substantial portion of the financial | 


benefits resulting from the unification of | 


- its properties with those of the Central. 
“ The latter urges that under these circum-| 


stances the approval and ,authorization | 


_thereof would be contrary to the prin- 
' ciples annonuced in Lease of L. & N.) 
© E.R. R., 124 1.C.C. 81. In that case, how- 
ever, there was no suggestion of public | 
benefit through reduction of rates and we 
stated as one of our reasons for with- 
holding approval of the proposed unifica- 
tion lease that it involved the surrender 
to the lessor of a large proportion of the 
» financial benefit which the consolidation 
plan contemplates should inure to the 
. public through reduced rates and im- 
- proved service. 


Held in Public Interest 


On the other hand, the acquisition 
»herein sought, at the price mentioned, 
*would be in the public interest because 
the Central’s advantage would be served 
«thereby and the logical and probable re- 
:Sult thereof would be the elimination of 


Cleveland, Ohio Antigo, Wis. 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Foreign Countries 
Reduce Our Lead in 


Telephone Facilities 


| making sacrifices in the necessary service 





Canada and New Zealand 





and on shore, as well as to conduct ex- 
peditions to foreign lands where our in- 
terests require, the Marine Corps is main- 
tained as part of our Navy. That Corps 
has earned a high reputation for gallantry 
and efficiency in action, and for skill in 
every relation. It is now conducting mis- 
sions in China, Nicaragua, and Haiti. 
though actual fighting fortunately has 
been limited of late, we should not forget 
that this fine body of men is constantly 


}of their country. 


Approach Nearest in Pro-| 


portion of Equipment to 
Population 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


63 per cent of the telephones, and more 
than 39 per cent of the telegraph wire 
of the world. 

Europe has shown greater progress than 
any continent except North America, and 
is followed by Asia, South America, 
Oceania, and Africa. Africa, however, ex- 
ceeded Oceania in telegraph wire mileage. 

Since telephonic equipment in the 
United States is all in private hands, the 
number of government-owned telephones 
in the world is much smaller than the 
number of privately owned, the ratio being 
about one to two. In few other nations 
are telephones controlled exclusively by 
private interests. Among them are Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, Italy, 
Spain and Hawaii. 

Frequently State Monopoly 

In a numbe rof European countries 
telephonic service is a government mo- 
nopoly. This is the case of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, 
Hungary, the Irish Free State, Jugoslavia, 
Latvia, The Netherlands, Roumania, Rus- 


Explanation Given 


Of Basic Naval Policy 


The fundamental naval policy of the 
United States requires that the Navy of 
the United States should be maintained in 
sufficient strength to support its policies 
and its commerce, and to guard its con- 
tinental and overseas possessions. Our 
naval policy is based on and is designed 
to support national policies and national 
interests, as well as to protect our homes. 
This policy aims to provide the number, 
size, type, and distribution of naval ves- 
sels and stations, the quality and number 
of personnel, and the character of peace 
and war operations necessary for national 
safety and protection. Any Navy beyond | 
that necessity would be unfriendly to the | 
world and wasteful to our country. 


The training of the Navy, therefore, 
must have as its main objects utmost ef- 
ficiency for war; competence for opera- 
tions in any part of either ocean; suf- 
ficient -strength for exercising such con- 
trol of the sea as is necessary for the pro- 
tection of American interests, and espe- 
cially our overseas and coastwise com- 
merce. Other objects are: the develop- 
ment of the art and material of naval 
warfare; cooperation with all departments | 
of our Government, and the cultivation of | 
friendly relations with the rest of the 
world. | 

As the outer bulwark for our armed 


Al-| 


| All Parts of Country 





|board ship, under the supervision of the 
| Ship’s officers. 


Intercoastal Ship 


body on which the Nation may rely in 
case of any crisis. 

That the Navy today is offering a happy 
and useful service, is shown by the fact 
that now it is obtaining better material 
in its recruiting than it has ever before 
obtained. For example; during the month 
of March, of all recruits received, only five 
per cent had had less than eight years’ 


Personnel Represents 


The personnel of the Navy are selected 
form all parts of the country, from the | 
farm and city, from the best of the coun- 
try’s youth. All enter the naval service 
on an equal footing, either as enlisted 
men in the training stations, 0s as mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis. If not over 20, the 
enlisted man has the opportunity through 
competitve examination of qualifying for 
entrance to Annapolis; 100 appointments 
to the Naval Academy being made avail- 
able for this purpose each yeay. In the 
advancement of all maval personnel, abil- | 
ity and character, loyalty and service, are | 
the only factors considered. Money, 
preferment, and influence have no part in 
the Navy’s ladder of success. 


A young man who enlists in the Navy is 
first sent to a training station, where he 
spends several weeks learning to take care 
of himself and the rudiments of discipline. 
He is given an elementary course of study 
in his duties in the naval service. He is 
placed in a position to realize the ne- 
cessity of constituted authority. He is} 
taught the fundamentals of a life of suc- 
cess, the benefits of an active mind, and} 
the necessity of a sound body. The Navy 
accepts the responsibility of teaching him 
a trade which is best suited to his own | 
ability.. Upon the completion of his fun- 
damental training, the young man is sent 
on board a cruising vessel of the fleet, 
where he becomes a part of the same sys- 
tematic organization as the officer. 


The training and schooling continues on 


years’ schooling; 80 per cent had had one 
or more years in high school; 28 per cent 


cent had had one or more years in col- 
lege. The average physique is also higher. 


General Classes 


Of Forces Outlined 


The Naval Reserve is maintained to 
provide our regular Navy with sufficiently 


forces in case of a national emergency. 
It includes the following general classes: 
a combatant sea-going reserve, an avia- 
tion reserve; a communication reserve; 
the administrative specialist and tech- 
nicist classes, 
Naval Reserve. 

There are 149 fleet divisions located in 
84 different localities, and the members 
are citizens of those localities. Frequent 
drills and annual two-week cruises com- 
prise the training of these sea-going 
reservists. 

The aviation reserve is composed of 





ing recruited annually for aviation train- 
ing, after which they receive one year’s 
active duty if they are found qualified. 

The communication reserve is organized 
in an extensive network capable of rapid 
communication between the various naval 
districts, and its value as a national asset 
has already been strikingly demonstrated 
in cases of local catastrophies. 

The administrative and specialist groups 
are made up of skilled men in the many 
professions and industries associated with 
the Navy. 


He is given duties suited 
to his capacities and usually given good) 
training in a trade useful on shore when 


ping 


Is Led by Oil Tonnage 


schooling; 15 per cent had had just eight | 


were high school graduates, and five per) 


trained personnel to augment our sea) 


and a Merchant Marine} 


| young college men, approximately 150 be-| 


sumed duties of chairman of the State 
Railroad Commission of Texas. 

Mr. Terrell has been a member of the 
| State Senate and also served a term as 
State Treasurer under appointment by the 
Governor. He also has served an elective 
term as a member of the State Railroad 
Commission. 


White Pine Labelling 
For Yellow Wood Is 
Barred by Decision 


Western Producers Directed 
By Trade Commission to 
Cease So Identifying In- 
ferior Product 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

is 2,800,000,000 feet, B. M., while that of 
true white pine is 1,600,000,000 feet. 

Lumber from the ponderosa species was 
given by respondents and other producers, 
| Names such as California white pine, New 
Mexico white pine and Arizona white pine. 

Ponderosa lumber came to be given 
terms which include the phrase “white 
| pine” for local markets in California, New 
Mexico and Arizona about 1880. By 1886 
|it was being generally marketed under 
terms including “white pine” in Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Utah points with occa- 
sional shipments further east. By about 
| 1900 it was coming into .middle western 
| territories and about 1915 ponderosa com- 
pleted its national distribution by enter- 
| ing New England in a limited way. 

But as ponderosa lumber gradually 
spread eastward it came into competition 


ential rate is provided for New Bruns- 
wick coal and a bounty of 35 cents per 
ton for British Columbia coat sold as fuel 
|for markets other than the United States. 
|The fixed value for duty on bitumjnous 
| coal imports was cancelled June 1. 
Deficit for Fiscal Year 

The deficit on the government’s ordi- 
|Mary accounts in the fiscal year ended 
| May 30 last was approximately $75,000,- 
| 000, $3,000,000 less than it is expected to 
| realize through the new taxes imposed by 
| the budget provisions for the current 
fiscal year. 

The budget announcement has removed 
business uncertainty as to tariff and tax- 
ation changes and the commercial out- 
|look now turns in the Western crop 
| position which is reported to be seriously 
;menaced by the absence of moisture re- 
| serves over large areas. Prairie Province 
| trade in particular follows the crop posi- 
tion closely and is quiet in most lines. 
| Staple foodstuffs are reported to be mov- 
ing well but fancy grocery sales are off 
50 per cent and agricultural implement 
}and machinery demand is very poor. 
Specialty business is fair with low-priced 
new lines readily taken. 
| Weather conditions in Ontario continue 

favorable to seasonal lines but trade 
| shows little improvement. Production and 
sale of most makes of automobiles are 
; well under anticipation and current iron 
and steel business is fairly light. Shoe 
| production is slightly above last year and 
| leather. manufacturers are looking forward 
| to increased business as the result of the 
| tariff revision. Rubber tires are selling 
| well but mechanical goods are slow. Con- 
struction machinery is quite dull with 
|contractors favoring rented equipment. 
| Retail hardware is satisfactory except in 
|rural districts and paint and allied goods 
| have sold well. 
| Foodstuffs Stable 

The chemical and paper markets in the 
| Maritime Provinces and Quebec are un- 
| changed. Foodstuffs sales are stable at a 
| little below normal and prices are slightly 





The Merchant Marine Naval Reserve is| ; “ ; ; lower. There is a fair volume of lumber 

C ‘ sia and Switzerland. In the majority of | forces, upon the Navy rests the first re- : ‘ |more and more with true white pine in 3 : : 

ean undesitable rate adjustenent and 4! other European countries calepinneias are sponsibility of safeguarding our immense a a ey ml “been ap. | markets long occupied by true white pine. | ™MOving at low prices. Sales of contrac 
considerable reduction of rates. SE 


controlled partly by the government and 


sea-borne commerce and of checking and 


Accordingly ponderosa producers came to 


| tors’ machinery are quiet although a 


: i ‘ ; ; i i ; slusively d of by the Navy Department as be- | hich in-| Slight improvement is noted. Weather 
...We further find: (a) that the acquisi- , i destroying, if possible, any hostile attack American Vessels Exclusively jee, artment as e-| value the use of trade terms which in- | 1 1 4 é 
- tion at the price stated and operation of | Ferpe estan ine ba gel —_ upon our shores, or upon our outlying pos-! Carry Over 9,000,000 Tons ing suitable for naval auxiliaries in time) cide “white pine” for ponderosa products, | COMtinues to favor Ontario retail business. 


_ said properties by the Central is reason-| 
. ably required in the interest of public) 
2convenience and necessity; and (b) that} 
.the expense incident thereto will not im- 
~ pair the ability of the Central to perform | 
its duty to the public. | 
The payment by the Central of the 
amount hereinabove found to be the com- 
mercial value of the Ulster’s railroad prop- 
serties in consideration of conveyance 
thereof is approved and authorized and) 
upon the filing of acceptance thereof by 
“the Ulster within thirty (30) days an ap-| 
“propriate certificate and order will issue. 
Commissioner Aitchison concurs in the) 
* result. 
© (The dissenting opinions in this 
* “case will be published in full text in 
the issue of June 16.) 


-War Department to Buy 
Wright Cyclone Engines 


‘A contract has been approved by As- 
assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davi- 

son and awarded to the Wright Aero- 
-Nautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J., for 
156 Wright Cyclone Engines, Type R- 
1820-E, and spare parts in the total 
amount of $1,026,164.41. 

These engines are being purchased for 
installation in 39 Keystone Twin-Engine 
Bombers, Model B-6A. The number of 
engines being procured will be sufficient 
for installation in these airplanes and will 
provided for additional spare engines.—Is- 
sued by the Department of War. 


Applications Received 





Africa, and New Zealand also exercise 
government control exclusively. 

With 20,068,023 telephones at the begin- 
ning of last year, the United States had 


58.12 per cent of the world’s total of | 


34,526,629, as shown by newly compiled 
trade statistics on the telephone develop- 
ment of the world by countries. Of this 
total, about 9,060,000 were dial or auto- 
matic telephones, more than half of which 
were in this country. 

While definite figures are not available 
as of Jan. 1, 1931, it is estimated that the 
world on that date had increased its tele- 
phones to 35,300,000, and that the United 
States’ percentage had declined to 57. 
During the year ended Jan. 1, 1930, the in- 
crease in the number of telephones in the 
world was 1,962,409, with this country 
accounting for 891,715, Germany show- 
ing the next largest numerical increase 


| With 231,875. Last year, however, installa- 


tions in this country fell off considerably 


| because of the depression. 


Owning 3,182,305 telephones on Jan. 1 
last year, Germany has more than any 
country other than the United States, her 
portion of the world total being 9.22 per 
cent. Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
follow with 1,886,726, or 5.47 per cent, and 
Canada with 1,399,986, or 4.06 per cent. 
France with 1,056,034 telephones at the 
beginning of 1930, or 3.06 per cent of the 
world’s total, was the only other country 
in the 1,000,000 class. 

For every 10@ persons there were 16.4 
telephones in the United States last year. 
At the other extreme is British India, 
with .02 for every 100 persons, the smallest 
figure for any country listed separately. 
China has only .04 telephones for each 


| life and the external relations of any 


sessions. 
Closely interwoven with the economic 


country is its foreign commerce. Cheap 
production of many of the world’s com- | 
modities, and unequal distribution of es- 
sential raw materials and foodstuffs, have | 
made the various countries increasingly 
dependent upon one another and upon 
Overseas trading. 

None of the world powers today enjoys 
economic self-sufficiency, and the pros- 
perity of the world is dependent upon the 
integrity of the sea highways. The preser- 


; prised the largest class of freight, a sur- 





vation of peace and cooperation in inter- 
national commerce is, therefore, of mutual 
interest to all nations. 

History has many times proved the 
truth of the statement of President Wash- 
ington in his message to Congress in 1797, | 
when he said: “To an active external com- | 
merce the protection of a naval force is 
indispensable. To secure respect for a 
neutral flag requires a naval force or- 
ganized and ready to vindicate it from 
insult and aggression. This may even 
prevent the necessity of going to war by | 
discouraging belligerent powers from com- 
mitting such violations of the rights of 
the neutral party as may, first or last, 
leave no other option.” 

During peace, our Navy is at all times a 
silent, yet powerful, guardian of our for- 
eign trade routes. In case of war, it is 
the Navy alone which can maintain the 
flow of our vital seaborne imports and 
exports, without which our industrial sys- 
tem would be seriously crippled, if not 
destroyed. 


Trade Protection Cited 


of war. In the past two years the num- 


Intercoastal freight movement during 
calendar year 1930 involved over 9,000,000 
tons, nearly three-quarters of the total 
being shipped from Pacific coast ports, 
the Shipping Board announced June 14. 

Petroleum and petroleum products com- 


chant Marine Naval Reserve flag has in- 
| creased from 60 to 141 ships, and the offi- 
cers from 1,886 in 1929 to 2,856 in May 
of this year. Such a class of reservists 
is of mutual value to the Navy and to 
our Merchant Marine both in peace time 
and in war. 


Fleet Is Praised 
For General Adaptability 


vey by the Bureau of Research has shown, 
while lumber and logs composed the next 
largest type. The largest westbound 
movement was of steel and iron, which 
amounted to 1,100,000 tons. The full text! The man-o’-warsmen of today is a highly 
of the Board’s announcement follows: | trained specialist, in addition to his mili- 


The water-borne intercoastal freight | tary qualifications. The collective efforts 
traffic of the United States, for the calen- 


dar year ended Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to | 
9,043,772 cargo tons, according to a report 
of the United States Shipping Board, Bu- 
reau of Research. 

American Vessels Used 

This commerce was carried on entirely 
irSAmerican-flag vessels operating through 
the Panama Canal between the Pacific! has saved more lives than 
and the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The | stroyed. 
1930 traffic was participated in by 67 ports | 
located in 20 States. 

Three of these States, located on the 
Pacific coast, contained 31 of the ports, 
four in California, eight in Oregon and | 
19 in Washington. The Gulf Coast, em- 
bracing three States and a portion of a 
fourth, had 15 ports which were active in 
the intercoastal trade, of which 10 were | 
located in Texas, three in Louisiana, one 
in Florida, and one in Alabama. 

The South Atlantic District, 
Gulf, was made up of three States and a 
portion of a fourth, and had five ports 
represented in the intercoastal trade. Of 


ingly shown by advances made in mate- 
rial and the art of war on the sea, and in 
the splendid condition in which our fleet 
is maintained, both in ships, weapons, and 
instruments. The fleet is ever ready for 
any service, both at home and abroad. 

It has often been said that our Navy 





In the year 1832 appears the 
first recorded event in which the Navy 
; appeared in the role of humanitarian 
agent, when our vessels stationed in the 
Orient rushed supplies to the Loo-Choo 
Islands which were threatened with 
famine. Food and relief measures thus 
| supplied were largely instrumental in sav- 
ing many lives. 

Nearly 100 years have passed since this 
inaugural service, and the past year saw 
our naval forces on the sea and in the 
like the|air rushing to the relief of earthquake- 
| stricken Managua, Errands of mercy have 
found our Navy present at the scenes 
of famines, earthquakes, hurricanes, tidal 


ber of vessels authorized to fly the Mer-| 


of our entire naval personnel are strik- | 


it has de-| 


and they now desire to continue such use, 
since these trade terms classify and asso- 
ciate ponderosa in the market with the 
true white pines and afford producers of 
ponderosa a substantial monetary sales 
advantage. 

Topics covered in the Commission's 
| findings of facts include: Grouping of 
pine species; characteristics of white pine 
and yellow pine groups; history; meaning 
attached to “white pine” by the public; 
comparison between true white pine and 
ponderosa lumber; utilities of ponderosa 
| lumber; extent of confusion through use 
of trade terms, including “white pine” for 
ponderosa, and effect of this usage on 
competition, and relation of the use of 
trade terms which include the phrase 
“white pine” for ponderosa, to the public 
good will. 


Lumber Companies Named 
The lumber companies named 
| order are: 

Algoma Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Big Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, 
| Oreg.; Braymill White Pine Co., Braymill, 
| Oreg.; Breece, Geo. E., Lumber Co., Al- 
| buquerque, N. Mex.; Cady Lumber Corp., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., California Door 
Co., Diamond Spring, Calif.; California 


in the 


| Fruit Exchange, Sacramenta, Calif.; Cali- | 


| fornia-Oregon Box & Lumber. Co., Ash- 
land, Oreg.; Castle Crag Lumber Co., 
Castilla, Calif.; Chiloquin Lumber Co., 
Chiloquin, Oreg.; Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., Reno, Nev.; Davies-Johnson Lumber 
Co., Calpine, Calif., and Diamond Match 
Co., Chico, Calif. 

Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Feather River Lumber Co., Delle- 


| A shipment of 7,350 tons of iron ore from 


| Algeria has reached Montreal. 

Buying is again slow in British Colum- 
bia, but improvement is looked for 
especially in electrical goods, textiles and 
| agricultural implements and hardware. 
| Winnipeg wheat prices registered a net 
| rise of more than 3 cents over the week 
| ended June 5, No. 1 Northern cash wheat 
| closing on that date at 62 cents. 


Wheat Situation 


Open market selling of wheat and 
coarse grains has been approved by the 
| Manitoba wheat pool and the optional 
system, whereby members may collect the 
full spot price on delivery to pool eleva- 
| tors, went into effect on June 1. . A report 
of the Royal Commission on futures trad- 
ing in grain, of which Sir Josiah Stamp 
was chairman concludes that on the whole 
futures trading has been beneficial to pro- 
ducers, but suggests that government of- 
ficers be attached to the Grain Exchange 
and that representatives of the coopera- 
tives be granted memberships on the 
Council of the Grain Exchange. 

Great Britain 


An interim report submitted by the ma- 
| jority of the members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment recommends a 
reduction in the present rate of benefit, a 
| limited period of benefit, and increased 
}contribution from all concerned. The 
recommendations are estimated to reduce 
the total cost of the scheme to the gov- 
ernment from £89,000,000 to £50,650,000 in 
| this fiscal year. The labor members of 
| the committee have submitted a minority 
|report rejecting the proposals but the 


. va ae 4 : | entire committee is in agreement on cer- 
i ; : ans . . this number two were located in Florida, | Waves, ship disasters, and epidemics. In ker, Calif.; Forest Lumber Co., Kansas | tain minor details calculated to eliminate 
By Radio Commission aa ene. Ter ihe Nees an 8 whole, As Basic Consideration and one each in Georgia, South Carolina | penerets ot seeeetien, in many Ruins | City, Mo.; Fruit Growers Supply Co., Los | abuses. 
3 ; | Canada is Be to the Unites Se * Trade protection forms the basic com-|#%d North Carolina. — ‘ , TaEnan ER Gataane Sarees oa aval) Angeles; Hobart Estate Co, San Fran-| According to an official announcement 
Applications received by the Federal Ra-| ..covds the number of teleohones » sae mercial consideration for a Navy. With|, The North Atlantic District included | ore ie ond the sali Pooh fern, | cisco; Keterson Lumber Co., Dorris,| from Ottawa, the Imperial Conference 
dio Commission June 13, relating to) eeu with 14.2. with ae aeeanl pee America’s foreign trade approximating 10|10 States with 16 pene. zuase were 4 g ‘ ne relief of suffering. | Cali; ama Lumber & Box Co.,| sone was to be held in Canada this Fall 
——— on anne were mark, Sweden and Australia next. Ger-| billions of dollars annually, which repre- eee Er caeauetaen Raede Eoane Naval Laboratories aan a Oreg.: Lamm Lumber | Sas heen indeiaiiely postpones. 


Broadcasting applications: 


many is ninth with five telephones per 


| 100, and Great Britain and Norther re- 
WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co., | a on ae 


land next with 4.1. 


sents the livelihood of 2,400,000 American 
families, the United States Navy, in pro- 
tecting this trade, is rendering service to 


and Virginia, and one each in Maryland, 


Maintained For Research 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 


Co., Modoc Point, Oreg.; Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., San Francisco; Likely Lum- 


(The survey of conditions in Latin 
American countries will be published 





Tn addition to our fleet and our shore ber Co., Likely, Calif.; Long-Bell Lumber m full text in the issue of June 16.) 
Inc., 18 Franklin Street, Worcester, Mass., Tt , ; all sections of . ‘vy: to th I Maine. " ; ee wares Co., Kansas City; McCloud River Lumber — 
, = . ae ne number of telephones in govern-| ® ections of our country; to the wheat z ‘ > entire | bases, the Navy maintains laboratories aohen . ; . 
eer nt se eee neon Wanpuston omen |ment systems at the ont of 1980 ae grower of the Middle West; to the steel| More than 72 per cent of | the OREO | ieare new and more efficient materials Co., Siskiyou County, Calif. and Owen- Control by Rock Island 
to. operate on 580 ke., 150 w oe: "| 11,117,458, compared with 23,409,171 pri- | centers; to the automobile manufacturer; volume of intercoastal traffic —. a are constantly being produced; an ex- Oregon Lamber Co. Medierd, Oreg. a ° 
4 WOGU, United States Broadcasting Corpors- | vate installations. The world telephone|‘t® the cotton and fruit growers of the | the re es — enatbeunq | perimental engineering station; a Naval oie a ee —— = Of Short Line Approved 
on, our reet, OKIYN, Ne Ss > | wi i : South and West ro . eo wae | i : nat . 3 , alls, 
a ' wire mileage was 127,779,255, of which : ; . | Observatory, where astronomical observa- 
eet ao eee a abate time wie Gataen | 76,710,000 miles was in this country. The| 1 peace time it is true that the Navy's traffic amounting to 6,502,267 tons, 429, 


WHAP, WHAZ and WBBR instead of with 


total telegraph wire mileage was 17,105,076, 





service to our overseas commerce is po- 


661 tons, or 6% per cent, was delivered 


tions and research are conducted, nauti- | 


| don, Calif.; Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 


Oreg.; Penman Peak Lumber Co., Blairs- | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


WFO i j ‘ j cal publications are prepared, and from cs ae ee SaS has just approved the application of the 

x, WLTH and WBBC (facilities of i tential, yet in many instances the mere|at ports in the Gulf, 121,544 tons or 2 ; e pre 1 | City;. Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Calif.; | Chicago. Rock Island & ‘An in 3 

WEVD). aut eal deli cae and this country had 3,000,000. ceademaa a our oe ships in disturbed|Per cent at ports on the South Atlantic which the correct time is determined and |Red River Lumber Co., San Francisco; : and & Seem i Vnenee 
WCAE, Kaufmann aer Co., x an — 


Smithfield Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., volun- 
tary assignment of license to WCAE, Inc. 

The Community Broadcasting Co., 1117 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, construction 

rmit to erect new station to use 1,500 kc., 

00 w., and unlimited time. 

WHIS, Daily Telegraph Printing Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., license to cover construction 
permit granted May 12, 1931. 

KCRC, Enid Radiophone Co., Enid, Okla., 
construction permit to move transmitter to 
Williow and Kennedy Streets, studio 
Broadway & Washington Streets, Enid, and to 
install new equipment 


It was establisned to insure the safety 
the company has been directed to answer | the country has been in connection with! troleum and petroleum products, the east- | : 5 

: : 3 5 untry nas & : of our ocean commerce an . 

Yee eae inent of license to Enid Ra. | PY July 2, according to announcement by | the shipbuilding industry. The Navy, as|bound shipments of which eae ‘0 | iand, and through many ats staan 
Mephowe Comneeny. sore aaa the Commission. es far back as 1882, gave impetus to the then | almost 3,000,000 tons and the westbound to | ¢,j).4. Fortunately, there hes always ex-| 


voluntary asignment of license to KGFL, Inc. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 





to | 


Reduction in Power Rates 
Sought in South Carolina 


Co.tumsiA, S. C., June 13, 


Ice manufacturing and refrigerating 
plants in central South Carolina have pe- 
titioned the Railroad Commission to re- 
quire the Broad River Power Company to 
establish lower electric power rates, and 





Uniform Truck Rates 





areas has caused a cessation of hostilities, 
and has kept foreign seaports open which 
otherwise would have been closed. It is 
hardly necessary to demonstrate that the 
showing of the flag by our naval vessels, 
and the development of friendly relations 
with foreign countries by them is, per- 
haps, essential and surely of great benefit 
to our commerce. 

One of the important contributions of 
our Navy to the commercial activities of 





infant steel industry by its need of high-| 
grade steel for the construction of its first 
steel vessels. Up to that time high-grade 


sent out to the country; and to ships 
at sea; a Hydrographic Office, which su- 
pervises surveys and from which nautical 
and aviation charts and nautical infor- 
mation are provided for commercial ves- 
sels of our own and other countries. 
Thus we see that the Navy is a vast 
organization with duties and benefits cov- 
ering a very wide field of action great and 
small. It is an essential part of our eco- 
nomic life and governmental structure. 


Coast, and 5,951,062 tons or 912 per cent 
at North Atlantic ports. 
North Atlantic Ports Lead 

Of the westbound traffic amounting to 
2,541,505 tons, 564,589 tons or 22%. per 
cent originated at Gulf ports, 48,535 tons 
or 2 per cent at South Atlantic ports, and 
1,928,381 tons or 75'2 per cent, at North 
Atlantic ports. 

As in former years, the largest single | 
commodity movement in 1930 was pe- 


about 100,000 tons. The next in point of 
volume was logs and lumber, the east- 
bound movement amounting to more than 


isted public confidence in the Service that 
carries with it mutual pride. 


| Shaw Bertram Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.; Siskiyou Lumber Co., Mt. 
Hebron, Calif.; Spanish Peak Lumber Co., 
|San Francisco Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
| Pinedale, Calif.; Swayne Lumber Co., 
Oroville, Calif.; Tomlin Box Co., Medford, 
Oreg., and White Pine Lumber Co., 
Bernolillo, N. Mex. 


| Docket No. 8833 for the acquisition of fur- 
| ther control, by lease, and operation of 
| the St. Paul and Kansas City Short Line 
| Railroad. 

| Control of the line, which is 85 miles 
long, will facilitate the plans of the Rock 
Island for straightening and lessening the 
grades on its heavy traffic line between 
Chicago and Kansas City. 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 





NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


. a : So, working together, there is good Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Cocolobo Cay Club, Cocolobo Cay, Fia., P 1i W * steel in large quantities was available only| 1,800,000 tons and the westbound to h , sons anf ag Law tate of 
mendment to application, changing fre- roposed in oming | ; : ’ reason to hope that the country and the Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws 

ey on 4,276 ear. private point-to-point I y in England. Since that time the Navy} 40,000 tons. 


service. 
Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Corporation, 
Miami Beach, Fla., amendment to applica- 


tion, changing frequency to 4,276 kc.; private | 


point-to-point service. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 13. 

A uniform schedule of rates for all 
motor truck lines in Wyoming is under 
consideration by the Public Service Com- 








has steadily caused the employment of 
thousands of men and has been a great aid 
to the steel and shipbuilding industries. 


Navy will both prosper and jointly pro- 
mote the cause of justice and peace in the 
world. 


The foregoing is the full text of a 


Shipments of iron and steel made up 
the largest westbound movement with 1,- 
100,000 tons, while fruits and vegetables 
with 680,000 tons eastbound and 140,000 

















again® 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


The Bank of United States 


heretotore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx 


° ; > olde. 2 and Queens, al city State New York, i 

KMT, Libby, McNeill & Libby. Libbyville,| mission, according to announcement at Leading Role Taken tons westbound stood next in volume. rome oh ~s a liv ered June 13 over to aoe aie teenie at ahevest at S38 Filth eae teete 
Alaska. license covering construction per-|,\ ’ en "pe ° . Other commodity groups with heavy Si ciated stations of the Columbia hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any place for- 
mit; coastal and point-to-point service. the Commission's office. In Ship Designing ltonnages during 1930 were: Paper and Broadcasting System. merly maintained as a branch office of said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 
8 gy a IEE SROROEE DUOC BINA: Tot as =. : Naval architecis, trained by the Navy, | paper producis, 208,000 tons eastbound and = eee . one ’ ne Derougn of Queens, 
tion permit; coastal and point-to-point Authority Asked to Operate were sought after by shipbuilding compa-/| 97,000 tons westbound; pigments and — on or before the 29th day of June 1931, the last day for 
service. a” : | nies and today former officers of the Con-| chemicals, 185,000 tons westbound, and presenting such claims being the 29th day of June 1931. 

W9XG, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Bus Line to Muscle Shoals | struction Corps of the Navy are repre- | 25,000 tons eastbound; machinery and ve- UTILITY SECUR IT IES After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 
Saieean at neenpletion date to Bet. | sented in almost all of our country’s ship- | hicles, 117,000 tons westbound and 9,000 Dated, New York, 
1931; visual broadcasting. aoe MontTGOMERY, ALA., June 13, | building concerns. tons eastbound; sulphur 130,000 tons west- COMPANY the 6th day of May, 1931. 

WGT, RCA Communications, Inc., San A petition by the Mobile Bus Lines, Inc.,| The Navy has taken a leading role in 


Juan, P. R., renewal of limited public license 
for 13,705 kc., 80 kw. 

WAA, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ia. Detour, Mich., renewal of marine relay 


for authority to operate a bus line between 
Muscle Shoals and Mobile has just been 
taken under advisement by the Public 
Service Commission, 


developing the art and practice of ship 
design and construction. Much of this 
success is attributable to the model basin 
of the Navy Yard in Washington. Here, 


bound; sugar 120,000 tons eastbound; fish 
117,000 tons eastbound; copper and manu-| 
factures, 84,000 tons eastbound and non- 
metallic minerals with 78,000 tons east- 
bound and 61,000 tons westbound. 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 








JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superinterdent of Banks of the State of New York, in charge of 
The Bank of United States in Liquidation. 
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Treasury Shows 


Refunding Operations From 


since the beginning of the calendar year, 
to June 1, the Treasury has effected a 
saving of approximately $14,000,000 in in- 
terest on the obligation of $16,500,000,000, 
it was shown June 13 in statistics made 
public at the Department of the Treasury. 


the average rate of interest on the public 
debt was 3.75 per cent, as against the 


of the current month. The fiscal year-end 
financial operations due on June 15, when 


,on the public debt, but the change is re- 


FEDERAL BANKING 





Saving Effected | 


January to June Reduced | 
Interest Rate From 3.75 
Per Cent to 3.57 Per Cent | 


In its public debt refunding operations 


The tabulations show that on Jan. 
approximate figure of 3.57 per cent as! 


transactions of approximately $2,000,000,- 
000 will be handled, likely will cause a 
slight increase in the average interest rate | 


garded as negligible. 


Redemptions Contemplated 


The following additional information 
was made available: 

On June 15, the Treasury, among its) 
other transactions, will redeem $589,000,- | 
000 in 27% and 1% per cent certificates of 
indebtedness. Simultaneously it will mar- 
ket $821,000,000 in 344 per cent long term 
bonds, which will have the effect of in- 
creasing the public debt interest average | 

Figuring the present public debt of ap-| 
proximately $16,500,000,000 at the average | 
rate of 3.75 per cent which obtained Jan. 
1, the interest paid would have been $608,- | 
550,000. On the basis of a 3.60 per. cent in- 
terest rate, equivalent to that paid as of 
this month, the interest assessments would 
be $594,000,000. 

Since the first of the year the Depart- 
ment has concentrated its financial opera- 
tions largely in short-term securities, at | 
low interest rates. For example, in excess | 
of $1,000,000,000 in 3'% per cent notes | 
were retired with 3%; pesscent bonds and 
with certificates of decidedly lower rates 
during March. 


Further Savings Expected 


Further refinancing operations, with | 
probable favorable effect on the average 
interest rate, are due in December. On 
Dec. 15, the Treasury will retire $451,719,- 
450 in 312 per cent notes, which have been 
called a year in advance of maturity. 

While no definite decision has been 
reached, consideration is being given to 
the flotation of a new bond issue in De- 
cember coincident with the retirement of | 
the notes, in view of the overwhelming 
oversukscriptions of both the March and 
the June bond issues. The interest rate, | 
it is assumed, would be substantially lower | 
than that of 312 per cent paid on the| 
notes, and a savings in interest thereby 
would be effected. 

In addition to the note issue, however, 
the Treasury will retire $543,499,000 in 
1l’?s per cent certificates, which likely will 
be refinanced in the projected bond issue 
or other security offerings. 


Liberty Loans Considered 6 | 





| 


June 








‘Check Payments Rise in Week; Mr. Blaine Urges | 


Loans and Discounts Decline Redistribution Of 
Of 14 Millions Wholesale Prices Continue Lower, According Country’s Wealth 


To Survey of Busi 


Weekly business indicators available to| 


show that bank | 


13 which follows in full text: 















ties, continued the decline which has been | 
under way since the third week in March, 


reaching the lowest point in the present | 
cycle. j D 
an upward turn for the first time in 
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ness Conditions 














Sale of Utilities 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT ee 
Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures | I n M ISSISSI P P 1 


a Ane Valley Described 








Corresponding Corresponding 
Period ; Period 1990 | 
__ ; This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year | 
Customs ratte aeccesceceoes $10,503,045.12 ee et ae ee se Transcri t of Testimon Re 
i EE 6 eS Ee eee othe 19'861.046.63  34,462.209.92 1,584,489,928. (919,005,251. bs 
Revolution May Provide Miscellaneous internal ‘revenue 20,767,237.70 21,243,483.13 '538,879,120.08 '591,991,059.48 P y 


Wholesale prices, as measured by| 


the Department of Commerce for the week | Fisher's composite index of 120 commodi- | 
ending June 6, 1931, 
debits, outside New York City, increased 
from the previous week by 12.8 per cent, 
}and were only 6.1 per cent under the} 
same week of 1930, according to the weekly | 
summary of domestic business conditions | 
issued by the Department of Commerce| many weeks, but were still about 34 per} continued deliberation and postponement 
cent 
Total loans and discounts sof Federal | Prices of nonagricultural products con-| possible, in faithful adherence to the an- 
reserve member banks showed a slight| tinued to decline from the previous week | cient, vague tradition of caution. 
decrease from the preceding week, and|and were about 14 per cent under last|so we assume a paternalistic system of 


| 


Prices of agricultural products took 


under the same week last 


Remedy if Leaders Do) 


Foreign obligations— 


lates to Financial Activie« 










RURMIIIRS 05 cis eine vee'ay. Wau Woe ee ude tav cgge Vente 0s Cras yas ee 31.625,608.37 51,947 £20.26 | . 

Wea cat ctcdacedceweeetha, WAEmwereme tweens eas ; 92,601,597. ‘576,388.52 | ‘ 
Not Valparaiso Gradu-| raiiroad’ securit "" "939,247.34 450,088.87  16,760.785.36 —-:11,469,411.82 | ties of The North Ameri- 

J i | A GUNES. 5. ..5.5% m4 S 598,883.87 447,953.83 11,051,782.10 8,221,296.63 | ean Com a 

ates Hear bi 7 we _ ~ 828,490.33 942,086.27 55,166,223.11 43,079,688.94 | 5 pan) 

ee | Proceeds sale of surplus property 129,051.22 928,991.69 2,.775,956.87 8,321,308.52 | ‘ endear se 
[Continued from Page 1.1 Panama Canal tolls, etc. .......-- 840,724.01 , 952,478.13 25,616,287 .56 Sere | [Continued from Page 5.] 
. Other miscellaneous ........eese05 6,699,264.79 = 7,422,914.65 _145,968,098.78 _ 194.83 5,27 2 benefit of the Union Light & Power Goske 
isi i  $60,466,$ 73,3 712.7 , Is ? <A. No. It was solel 
y ho whapetawaeiNenns $60,466,991.01 $83,473,230.83 $2,864,806,712.73 $3,457,920,019.12| pany, I take it ee. y 
year./of a decision so long as it is decently Total ordinary See eee as Peers nemahs ot the manine Ge 
And Excess of total expenditures ...... $55,441,121.63 $37,746,213.46 $1,095,899,214.13  $240,652,630.04 | North American Company, and its sub- 
EXPENDITURES 


| sidiary, Edison Securities Corporation. 


























Portugal (escudo) 


rae : : General expenditures .. ......+++- $110,513,801.29 $102,542,668.80 $2,270,024,365.70 $2,078 445,165.35 . The next property i 
were lower than the corresponding week| year. The price of cotton middling | society, endeavoring to check the storm of *Interest on public debt ......+5.. 2,501,993.78 2,607,380 30 519,908,063 7” Oe eee Eat ab sient you are - ioe cone ae the eae 
a year ago. Interest rates on call money|continued to decline from the week/| protests and feed the hungry mouths | Refund customs ...........sersres eee Meaty a antes ans te 11878351 a5 lerty that The North American Conpunat 
remained the same as for the previous two | previous, and the price of electrolytic cop-| through palliatives. Secien Geharence Fevenue “st 25''t8''  2°899'900.00  10,000,000.00 126,517,315.34 _85,074,870.66 | conveyed to Union Electric Light & Power 
weeks, or exactly one-half that prevail-| per continued the decline which started Yet, ‘in. whatever direction we look,| panama Canal...) 2... .llo. 303 966.18 310,471.58 9'021.797.63 10'883'808 28 ossanae. In fact, there sosees G2 a 
ing during the same week last year. Time|during the second week of May. The| whether at political or social conditions, | Operations in special accounts: ‘one 98 57.008 40 998,417.54 +4.913.322.56 | of them, the Mississippi River Power Com- 
|money rates declined to the lowest level! composite iron and steel price for the|or even in the sphere of individual | nay aR CEI OE 249.58 "}1/372.18 +6.523.95 '}61,099.43 |pany and the Central Mississippi Valley 
reported for the present business depres- | week declined slightly and was under that/ morality, the signs of encroaching disor- | Shipping Board re gute ioiae, AAURNTETO 723,043.55 _25,302,577.78 _ 23,282,214.96 | Flectric Properties, When was the control 
sion. Average prices of representative | reported for the same week last year. | der and decay are emblazoned everywhere.| Agricultural marketing fund (net) #10,871,525.32 —1,620,728.21  200,935,302.30 114,740,527.27 of the Mississippi River Power Company 
stocks continued the downward trend of| For the week ending May 30, increases; The standard of living has advanced| Alien property funds ............ 42,914.85 ere = ans'aik bat ae 112 oeeine ae }and Central Mississippi Valley Electric 
the previous weeks, reaching the lowest | occurred over the previous week in cot-| until there is scarcely a necessity denied | Adjuste service corsinense fund a eats ais en0 bs 19-781 681/42 30.034,064.55 Properties acquired by The North Ameri- 
point in the preseht decline. Bond prices | ton receipts, hog receipts, wheat receipts,/or an extravagance not satisfied, but it eee Ses oe jeenee 481. ean Company? 
also declined and were under this time, and petroleum production, while bitumi-|can scarcely longer be maintained, and it,!~ Government life insurance ...... 828,490.33 942,086.27 $4,016,925.16 _40,181,428.03 | "4 ‘In 1995 and then conveyed to Union 
last year. Number of business failures, as nous coal production, cattle receipts,| too, will be enjoyed in the same propor-| Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement eauioan f Sees ss Electric Light and Power Company shortly 
| reported by R. G. Dun and Company, de-| freight-car loadings, lumber production, | tion as is wealth enjoyed. | Foreign, Service Jetivemens REIN are. a tit brit ba | after. 
creased slightly as compared to the week | and steel ingot production showed declines.| Penury and poverty is the grist pro-| General Railroad conting Sa Ase at eel dab : =..|_@. How was the control of Mississippi 
previous, but were still 2.6 per cent over|All these items, except wheat receipts,| duced from the concentration of wealth,| ‘Total ordinary ...........005: $115,008,112.64 $121.219,494.29 $3.39,613.426.86 $3.186,141,745.91 | River Power Company acquired by North 
the number reported for the same week/ were under the corresponding week in| and they have been accelerated since the MS FIDE Poe care cic Sats Ad Se DTT HOO oom GENS OUND TE $391,660,000.00 — $388,368,950.00 | American Company.” 
in 1930. 1930. |}economic catastrophe began two years) Purchases and retirements from oe A. Un a . 
_ —— —_—+ }ago. On the one hand there is a great foreign repayments ; Ee ceed SRORSODD, WOAH ESOReNTERS 29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 inten a — ae cee ace 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS | host of men who have lost all they had to | Recelved from foreign governments 109,790,850.00 | Pow : = ee ae 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) i . : : . : under debt settlements mS e+ 73'100.00 Power Company, dated Oct. 9, 1925. The 
June May May June May May June June May) lose in material things. The bankrupt Received for estate taxes set REO Oe ene eee ee teen teen eeenee weeeeerennes IOpawN North American Company agreed to pure 
6 30 23 7 31 24 8 1 25 | traders and the ruined land owners are) Purchases and retirements from chase outstanding common stock of Mis 
1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929| found everywhere. On the other hand, a| franchise tax receipts (Federal sissippi River Power ineiic ‘he 
General Business: ! small but grasping clique of millionaires reserve and Federal intermediate Saat case ata cee D} ive ower Company on the 
Composite index—New York Timest.. 16.7 *76.4 93.1 93.7 93.5 109.3 109.7 108.6 Th ~~ ees oe credit banks) Haun VeRes LE vON S 91,4¢ ne , aT RnS 98 basis of one and two-thirds shares of The 
Composite index—Business Week?.... 77.9 *779 91.3 93.0 95.0 109.0 110.4 107.7) th e eo oe —s had ben Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 75,650.00 30,503.25 | North American Company's common stock 
Production: | the gu etween the two are gradually , a aii ont 903.25 | of th ry 
Bituminous coal production ........ ws. 66.3 "68.1 83.6 77.9 849 95.2 87.7 95.3| disappearing. b WANDERED cinsae ass sophodeadpauiabsa. ane aneseaesinies? es $421,092,500.00  $512,430,903.25 | chute of Eien of ee a3 share for one 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 77.8 ae 7 12 secs) sees BERD gsc | wl t fi | Total expenditures chargeable 4 . he ‘ SSISSIpp] River Power Company 
Cattle receipts wc. 505 "658 756 $32 715 709 71.5 63.0 71.2] hen the masters of industry take their | against ordinary receipts ....$115,908,112.64 $121,219,494.29 $3,960,705,926.86 $3,698,572,649.16 |common stock of the par value of $100 
Cotton receipts 25.4 26.5 21.2 188 30.0 ws a8 = at | toll in inordinate salaries, in bonuses, in| ___ ; a es isaah per share. Mississippi River Power Com- 
Electric currenty exes) Se. ee 96.5 97.7 ) \e ‘3 | dividends, in surplus inventories, andAidd| Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. : pany : 
Freight car loadin .... 74.2 78.8 97.6 89.7 97.0 110.1 101.5 110.8) 4, capital Ssgatioetin there isn’t much “The figures for the month include $20,011.84 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $405,351.59 E y common stockholders desiring to 
Hog receipts ........ 64.4 69.8 67.5 878 781 76.0 89.7 77.0 85.7) 105 . pay tah | accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding | become parties to the plan were to dee 
Lumber production? .... 647 66.9 841 *915 98.2 989 90.3 101.7| left for the worker, and eventually he be- | Periods last year the figures include $17,628.48 and $500,945.74, respectively. | posit their shares with Stone and Webster, 
| Petroleum production 118.8 118.2 117.0 124.2 125.3 123.9 130.8 130.2 129.1) comes the victim of unemployment. | *"+Excess of credits (deduct). |Incorporated, depositary, for certificates 
Steel ingot production --- 53.9 56.6 93.4 934 97.4 126.3 125.0 125.0; Today there is utter disgust with the | - - — == — - = \of deposit transferable for common stock 
Wheat receipts 108.7 102.6 57.2 483 59.3 686 57.4 52.4 l ; : ee . : OC 
I universal order, and that disgust is being | ‘ of The North American Company up to 
Wholesale Prices: | : . ; rious sorts, and we must have specialized | ) : pany up 
Fisher's Index (1926~:100)— embittered by the sting of untold poverty. oe ’ : Ske ind x AN E and including Nov. 14, 1925. 
All commodities (120) .....sseseeees 70.0 70.3 71.0 87.6 878 884 95.8 95.6 95.9; The clamor is being heard everywhere for training. But skills and specialized minds Q@. How many shares of common stock 
| Agricultural produces (30) seeeenbe $9.4 60.3 20.8 a4 = 83 = S14 = | legislation against the abuses of the capi- | are not sufficient, for they may become a he ok Sake ,of the Mississippi River Power Combpany 
N gricultural products (90) ...... 73.2 73.7 7 : s ‘ 94.5 istic svs at : d 3 pee . 
| Copper. electrolytic ........-....00... 387 «616 630 913 928 928 1290 129.0 129.0| Alistic system. | menace unless they are purposefully, in-| Fo ne 3- rhe Federal Reserve | Were acquired by The North American 
Cessen. Aen, Mew SOK ...1--.- 2. =: @: ££. ot at as is. ae Says Answer Insufficient | telligently, and socially correlated. | Bank of New York today certified to the ore _ ae _ on aa 
Iron and steel composite ............ 75 ¢ 75. : . 8 f 7} s+ innit 2 % ’ . | a " . following: ;and at what value recor e ssis- 
a . : ; r, 7 7 7 isn’t sufficient ns , ‘ | Secretary of the Treasury the following: j » 
ee red, Kansas City ....... GE 6 BH TES TG TG TEN TRO. FY men as calamity Se ae oo Two Trained Classes | _In pursuance of the provisions of section | Sippi River Power Company’s stock on its 
Bank debits outside New York Cyy 101.3 898 99.9 107.9 113.1 121.6 132.3 127.1 1358 upon the lips of everyone.and calamitous And the training of the hands for use- = OF the Tare Se ee ee {Soon e bag = = there were ace 
Bank — and discounts ....... oe = ate ane os rate He ios 1043 conditions are everywhere. ful service is quite as important as the | purpose of the assessment and collection bs eabatins ah he ey ag Pec ye 
Business failures 2 LIE an’s 1297 1263 119.2 102.2 1179 1039 91.9 100.7| As I understand the history of the hu- training of’the mind in the interpretation | of duties upon merchandise imported into | i She vange 6Ol ViG.873 1/3 shares of is 
Federa] Reserve ratio ..cceeseeeeeeess 108.6 110.1 109.5 106.1 107.0 107.7 96.0 961 97.9| man race, a redistribution of the wealth, . e : the United States, we have ascertained and | C stock, Fi mmo: 
: : asitinbet : : f re, literature, politics, and science,| hereby certify to you that the buying rates | stock of Mississippi River Power Com- 
Interest rates— 3 o< sss <h aake tek ee ' and thus a redistribution of the income of | °f nature, i ‘4 in the New York market at noon today for | neny- recorded om a 
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| Money in circulation 96.1 96.2 929 928 92.2 96.9 968 96.2| and income earned, to my way of think- | tainment and social service. a ee oe ‘equivalent to $60 per share for its 
Net demand deposits 112.8 113.9 1129 1108 1109 107.1 105.9 106.1| ing, is the only permanent means of es- The t pjects of education may go| Austria (schilling) ........-.+..65 14.0465 | ki per § own 
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Consideration also is being given to the | 
Liberty Loans now outstanding. While 
the First Liberty Loan matures in 1947, 
it may be called by the Treasury on June 
15, 1932. The Fourth Liberty Loan, which 
bears interest at 412 per cent is calla- 
able in October, 1933. It totals $6,268,- 
222,950, and refinancing of this issue at a 
lower interest rate, of course, would mean 
a material saving for the Government. 

The First Liberty totals $1,933,531,300, 
of which $1,392,241,350 bears interest at 
3%2 per cent, $536,286,000 at 4', per cent, 
and the balance at 4 per cent. 

Besides the refinancing operations due 
June 15, another increment on the foreign 
debts, incurred during the World War, is 
due, amounting to $111,835,541 in interest 
and principal. Payments will be made at 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, 
and the aggregate $91,873,016 will repre- 
sent interest and $19,962,525 principal. 
Treasury records show the payments are 
due as follows: 

Belgium, $5,675,000; Czechoslovakia, $1,- 
500,000; Estonia, $246,990; Finland, $129,- 
060; France, $20,675,000; Great Britain, 
$65,970,000; Hungary, $28,628; Italy, $13,- 
360,625; Latvia, $103,329; Lithuania, $131,- 
053; Poland, $3,090,855: Roumania, $700,- 
000, and Yugoslavia, $226,000. 





Employment in May 
Decreases Slightly 


Decline of 0.9 Per Cent Shown 
_ By 15 Major Industries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
have been greater than the decline shown 
in May, 1931. 

Increases in both employment and earn- 
ings were shown in five of the 12 groups 
of manufacturing industries included in 
the bureau’s indexes, i. e., food, lumber, 
stone-clay-glass, tobacco, and _ vehicles. 
The paper group showed no change in 
employment from April to May, and the 
miscellaneous group of industries reported 
a small increase in earnings coupled with 
a decrease in employment. The remain- 
ing groups reported decreased employment 
and pay-roll totals. 

Gains in employment in May, as com- 
pared with April, were shown in 
the 64 separate manufacturing industries 
surveved, and increased earnings were re- 
ported by 31 industries. 

The greatest increase in employment 
over the month interval was a seasonal 
gain of 8.0 per cent in the woolen and 
worsted goods industry. Gains of over 5 
per cent in employment were reported by 
the ice cream, automobile tire. and chew- 





'Public Service:'Commissioner States Belief That Large 
Companies Control Crude Prices 


Topeka, Kans., June 13. | 
The Kansas Public Service Commission 


has appealed to the Attorney General of 


the 
to make an 


United States, William D. Mitchell, 
immediate investigation of 


“alleged illegal practices’ in the oil in- 


| dustry, according to announcement by the 


Chairman of the Commission, Jesse W. 


Greenleaf. 


|made a 


The Public Service Commission has 
limited investigation of condi- 
tions affecting the industry, it was stated 
in a letter sent to Mr. Mitchell by Thur- 
man Hill, member of the Commission, 
and has reached the conclusion that the 
Federal Government should conduct an 


|inquiry concerning “price fixing, restraint 


of trade and monopoly.” 

“We are convinced,” the letter said, 
“that a few men sitting as directors of 
one of the Standard Oil groups have been 
fixing the price paid for crude oil at the 
wells and the price paid by the consumer 
of refined petroleum products at the fill- 


| ing stations. 


“The price fixed by this group is ruining 
thousands of oil operators in the South- 
west. The reduction in price of refined 
products has not been in proportion to the 
reduction made for crude oil purchased by 
these companies. Crude oll prices in the 
mid continent oil fields have been re- 
duced 71.08 per cent since 1924, while in 
the same period the service station price 
of gasoline has declined but 29.9 per cent. 


| Lubricating oil is still selling at 25 to 35 


cents a quart, despite the slump of 30 
cents a barrel of 42 gallons now paid for 


| crude. 


29 of | 


ing tobacco industries, while the automo- | 
bile, aircraft, beverage, cement, and brick | 


industries reported increased employment 
ranging from 3 to 5 per cent. The cot- 


ton voods industry reported an increase 
of 23 per cent in number of emploves 
and the slaughtering and meat-packing 


industry showed a gain of 1.3 per cent. 

The greatest decrease in employment 
in May was shown in the fertilizer indus- 
try. which renorted a seasonal loss of 
37.4 per cent. The agricultural implement 
industry showed 17 per cént fewer em- 
ploves in May. as compared with Anril, 
miljinery and lace goods reported a drop 
of 9.4 per cent, and the radie industry 
decreased 7.8 per cent in employment over 
the month interval. Employment in the 
piano industry declined 5.8 per cent, cane 
sugar refining and women’s clothing re- 
ported 5.2 per cent fewer employes, and 
silk goods and men’s clothing reported 
losses of over 4.0 per cent in employment. 
The iron and steel industry reported 2.5 
per cent fewer employes and foundry and 
machine-shop products decreased 2.0 per 
cent in employment. 

Increased employment and pay roll 
totals were shown in the South Atlantic, 
West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
geographic divisions. 


“You can see the wide difference in the 


Senator King Declares United States 
Duty Bound to Call Silver Conference 





{Continued from Page 2.] 


should give assurance that it would take 
up the silver question at the same time 
and as a part of the proceedings of the 
conference. 

The President of the United States has 
indicated that he will not call the con- 
ference and has stated in a telegram to 
a Republican Senator that opposition to 
the conference existed upon the part of 
some countries. I admit that Great Brit- 
ain is opposed to the conference. France 
is indifferent. No country so far as I 
can learn has stated that it would refuse 
t send delegates to a conference if one 
were called. 

Great Britain, I have no doubt, would 
promptly appoint delegates to attend an 
international conference called by the 
United States or any other important 
country. Indeed, Sir Arthur Balfour, a 
delegate to the International Chamber of 
Commerce, stated that while Great Brit- 
ain would not call a conference she would 
participate if one were called. 


In my opinion it is the duty of the 
| United States to issue the call. This 
country with its wealth and its in- 


The East and West} 


fluence in the world should take the lead 
in a movement, the importance of which 
can not be overestimated and the effects 
of which would be world-wide. I can 
understand that other nations might hesi- 
tate to call a conference. The conditions 
of other nations are different from those 
of the United States. We are a creditor 
nation, we have more than two-thirds of 


gfeatest decrease in both items occurring 
in the Middle Atlantic division. 

Mer capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in May, 1931, were 0.7 per cent 


North Central divisions reported prac-| less than in April, 1931, 


tically unchanged employment 
maining divisions reported decreases in 


both employment and pay solls, the 





coupled | 
@ with slightly increased earnings. The re- 


| 


(The tabular statement of index 
numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals will be published in full text in 
the issue of June 16.) 


| with the big fellows.” 


, allthe monetary gold in the world, we are 


margin which inures to the monopolies 
owning, refining and distributing the pro- 
duction. We believe as a result of our in- 
vestigation that it is the present purpose 


men and women in any attempt to deceive | | missioners has announced that it will sell 











to take its course, when the foundation | them Rumania (leu) 7 $5,000,000 of State road bon 
) : 07 $5,000, e s July 8. 

of the strongest government on earth will I issue no prophecy. I found the warn- } ae “urone) ; 26 1861 bonds will mature after 1948. dati. - 
crumble, and in its destruction centuries | ing. I sound the warning that I may join| Switzerland (franc) ................ 19.4175 The securities will bear interest at the 
may pass before a new and better struc- | with you in a common purpose. Yueoslavia (dinar) .........eeeeeees 1.7682 | iate of 3% per cent, the lowest rate ever 
ture can be built out of a social upheaval is China (Chefoo tael) .......++++++++ 29.9166 | + be paid on Missouri d bonds. Th 

Plainly and frankly speaking, that means Sources of Leadership China (Hankow tael) ........0..005 29.3593 Re P Ssourl road bonds. 6 
me ree ’ . 4 China (Shanghai tael) ............. 28.3035 | lowest previous issue was at 4 per cent. 
revolution, and the method of which I It must be obvious to those who are China (Tientein tael) .............. 30.3541 In reducing the interest rate the fund 
have spoken is common to the human| willing to look the facts squarely in the) Gpina (Hongkong dollar) 23.3089 | commissioners decided it would save the 
race. When men come to the point where | face that the purposes outside of colleges) China (Mexican dollar) ee 20 8906 State more than $250,000 interest during 
they have nothing to lose but the chains | and universities, and inside of them, must| China (Tientsin or Pelyang dollar). 21.1875 | ii ; ’ 

y he ‘ . 2 China (Yuan dollar) . esses 20.8541 | the life of the bonds, even if they fall 

they bind them to poverty and penury,|be the same, else we may expect our| MaMI, MIAME) Cor co ¥5 ccc eaecssotde 35.9683 | slightly under par at sale. A majority of 
they have no other choice, | democracy to fail. Leadership will come) jJanan (yen) ........ccscecceeueseees 49.3600 : ; 


of one of the Standard Oil groups to de- 
liberately ruin the refining and marketing 
competitors by putting upon the market 


Needs of Democracy 


| from 


both sources, within and without, 


| but the educational institutions have an 


; Canada (dollar) 


Singapore (dollar) 


| previous sales of Missouri road bonds have 
| been above par. 





; , : A democracy, to endure, must rest its tunity t mrepare that leadership} Cuba (peso) ....-.ssseevereereeeeees —_____ \ 
what is known as ‘blue gas,’ which in some} _ ” - me aMents ‘ St IS | opportunity to prepe a SHIP} Mexico (peso) ...... | ee - { 
instances is being sold by them at a loss. | Security and perpetuity upon universal | more quickly than can be developed else-| Newfoundland (doliar) ‘Individuals’ Bank Debits 

“We believe an investigation on your suffrage, the free expression of an en-| where, Argentina (peso, gold) | 


part will disclose that this company has 
set aside $25,000,000 for the purpose of 
flooding the country with ‘blue gas’, hoping 
they will be able to put out of business 
thousands of independent refiners and 
marketers. 

“We further believe that as a result of 
the investigation you will find some of | 
the leading oil companies are combining 
and building gasoline pipe lines for the 
purpose of storing cheap gasoline, made 
from cheap crude, to be held apparently 
for the future, when, unless there is some 
interference, high gasoline prices will be 
charged. 

“We believe a thorough investigation by 
your office will result in a disintegration 
of some of the larger oil corporations hav- 
ing combined production, pipe lines, refin- 
ing, marketing and distributing units. 

“We realize this action on your part, if | 
successful, will not stabilize the industry, | 
but will be an effective factor in restoring 
free competition in the American oil in- 
dustry. Therefore, we urge upon you the 
necessity for an immediate and thorough 
investigation of these illegal practices and 
assure you our hearty cooperation to the 
end that the little fellow in the oil indus- 
try may have a fair chance for existence 


| 


in a position to lead in formulating and 
executing a policy that will restore silver 
to its proper station and thus re- 
lieve the world from many of the economic 
woes which press upon it. | 

It is obvious that with but $10,000,000,000 | 
of monetary gold in the world, more than 
six-tenths f which is controlled by the 
United States and France, there must be 
some change in the monetary and fiscal 
systems of the world. 


Economists concede that there should | 
be an accretion to the gold supply of the 
world of from 3 to 5 per cent annually 
yet we learn that the gold supply of the 
world will diminish. The deposits of gold | 
in South Africa, according to the very 
best authorities, will be practically ex- 
hausted by 1946. | 

If the gold standard is fastened upon | 
the world, the demand for gold will in- 
crease and as that demand increases the 
value of gold measured by commodities 
will appreciate. In other words, if the) 
metallic base, the primary money of the | 
world, is to consist solely of gold, then | 
it is apparent the credits of the world| 
will rest upon an insecure and inadequate 
foundation. | 

If China and India are forced to the 
gold standard they will be compelled to 
acquire gold, and other nations which | 
now have but little or none, will be fran- 
tically struggling to secure gold to meet 
their imperative needs, 

In my opinion, this is a struggle which 
involves the welfare and happiness of the | 
entire world. It is a contest between | 
greedy and selfish creditors, and millions | 
of people bowed under heavy burdens | 
|of debt. The hour calls for a great leader, | 
for a nation that has courage to rectify | 





| 


|reform which will contribute to the hap- 
‘ pines and prosperity of all nations, 


a great wrong and to inaugurate a mighty | 


lightened people, and the guaranty that! 





hight When that leadership is willing to rec-| Brazil (milreis) ....--.sbssecesseees Decrease 12 Per Cent 
in times of plenty there shall be no want.| ognize the obvious, then our colleges and Sra theses SES SEER Rae te eee : 

Not. only an equality of opportunity, but| our universities will assume a new im-| colombia ipeso) ||... : Debits to individual accounts, as re+ 
a denial to the few of any opportunty | portance in developing a social and politi- sesstidttelcecerictneoneiriaitei bs | ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


to make men poor must be the rule. 

Self-government excludes the suggestion 
of government by force. In America we 
are capable of self-government, and our 
universities are social institutions which 
should exist to furnish much of the 
leadership needed for the preservation and 
advancemnt of our democracy 

While the practical part of education 
blends with the development of some 
ideal of human perfection, the cultural 
and utilitarian, though less popular than 
the practical, are more urgent now than 
ever. 

Of course, we must have skills of va- 
























460,000. 












June 15, 1931. 





}cal state where fabulous fortunes cannot 


be transmitted for private use, and where 
excess profits will not drain the sus- 
tenance of the people to the dregs of 
poverty. We have our choice. Revolution 
and chaos, or a reconstructed social and 
political state. 

For the tens of thousands of men and 
women who are fortunate in being grad- 
uated today, and for the millions upon 
whom the god of such fortune has not 
shone so beneficently; the two roads are 
open. I close with this question, will the 
environment which you help to create 


| make for good or evil? 
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Oregon Clarifies Rules 
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$7,500,000 
Portland General Electric Company 


4% Gold Notes 


We Recommend These Notes for Investment 


Price 991/, and interest, yielding over 4.50% 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
The National City Company 


Albert E. Peirce & Co. 


Statements in this advertisement, although they do not constitute repre- 
sentations by us, are based upon information which we regard as reliable. 


11930, he declared. 


These Notes are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us 
It is expected that 
Notes in permanent form will be available for delivery on or about July 1, 1931. 


to all legal matters. 


Continental Illinois Company 
W. C. Langley & Co. 


On Interim Certificates 


SaLem, Orec., June 13. 

County treasurers are not authorized to 
accept interim certificates as security for 
the deposit of public funds in banks, At- 
torney Gerieral I. H. Van Winkle has re- 
likewise 
‘are not acceptable as security for such | 
deposits because they are not warrants | 
|of the State or of its counties within the 
meaning of section 27-601, Oregon Code 


Due January 1, 1933 


Redeemable on thirty days’ published notice at 10014 and accrued 
interest prior to July 1, 1932, and at 100 and accrued interest thereafter prior to maturity. 


Portland General Electric Company owns and operates directly or through subsidiaries electric power 
and light properties in Portland, Salem, Oregon City, Hillsboro, St. Helens, Silverton and over 70 other 
communities in western Oregon, and in Vancouver, Washington. The Company and its subsidiaries 
serve over 126,000 electric customers located in a territory having an estimated population in excess of 
The Company is an important operating unit in the Central Public Service System. Further 
information regarding the Company and these Notes is contained in a circular, copies of which will be 
furnished on request. 


| banks in leading cities:for the week ended 
June 10, and made public June 13, age 
gregated $10,097,000,000, or 12 per cent be- 
low the total reported for the preceding 
week which included but five business days 
in most of the reporting cities, and 27 per 
cent below the total for the correspond< 
ing week of last vear. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,< 


| 437,000,000, as compared with $10,776,000,< 
000 for the preceding week and $13,007,< 
000,000 for the week ended June 11 of last 
| year. 
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RAILROADS . 


New York Central 
Is Permitted to 
: Buy Ulster Road 


I. C. C.’s Certificate for Ac- 
quisition Withheld Pend- 
ing Smaller Line’s Ac- 
ceptance of Terms 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
.in a decision (Finance Docket No. 8092),| 
-on June 13, announced its authority to} 

the New York Central to acquire the| 
Ulster & Delaware Railroad at a price of | 
$2,500,000 but withheld its certificate for | 
such acquisition and operation pending | 
the smaller road’s filing of its acceptance. | 
There were several dissenting opinions. 


The Ulster & Delaware, operating solely 


_in New York State, runs from Kingston | 


on the Hudson to Oneonta, 107 miles, and 
with branches has a main track mileage 
of 129 miles. 


In Line With Unification 


. The proceeding originates from the 
New York Central unification program. 
The Central originally offered, in 1929, 
$1,500,000 for the transfer of the properties 
of the Ulster road free and clear. The 
arbitrators majority found the com- 
mercial value of the road to the Central 
was $4,100,000. 

The Commission now announces the 
commercial value is $2,500,000, holds that 
the acquisition and operation of the Ulster 
.road by the New York Central is in the 
public interest and approves and author- 
,izes conveyance of the properties, though 
- deferring the certification until the Ulster 
Toad files acceptance. 


Five Members Dissent 


Dissent to the order was made by Com- | 


* missioners Eastman, McManamy, Mahaffie 
Porter and Lee. The conclusion reached 
by the majority and made public by the 
Commission follows in full text: 

_.. We conclude that the award of the ar- 
bitrators is erroneous in principle and con- 
trary to the preponderance of the evidence 
and therefore decline to approve the same. 

Upon the facts presented and in ac- 

-.cordance with the principles outlined we 
find that the commercial value of the 
“Ulster’s railroad properties is $2,500,000. 

If accepted by the Ulster, the payment 
of that amount would result in its receiv- 

“ing a substantial portion of the financiai 
benefits resulting from the unification of 

- its properties with those of the Central. 

“ The latter urges that under these circum- 
Stances the approval and authorization 

_ thereof would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples annonuced in Lease of L. & N. 

© E.R. R., 124 1.C.C. 81. In that case, how- 
ever, there was no suggestion of public 
benefit through reduction of rates and we 
stated as one of our reasons for with- 
holding approval of the proposed unifica- 

_ tion lease that it involved the surrender 
to the lessor of a large proportion of the 

» financial benefit which the consolidation 

plan contemplates should inure to the 

public through reduced rates and im- 


. proved service. 


Held in Public Interest 


On the other hand, the acquisition 
»herein sought, at the price mentioned, 
*would be in the public interest because 
the Central’s advantage would be served 
«thereby and the logical and probable re- 
:Sult thereof would be the elimination of 
©an undesirable rate adjustment and a 
considerable reduction of rates. 
We further find: (a) that the acquisi- 


. 


- tion at the price stated and operation of | 


_ Said properties by the Central is reason- 
» ably required in the interest of public 


2convenience and necessity; and (b) that} 


.the expense incident thereto will not im- 
~ pair the ability of the Central to perform 
its duty to the public. 

The payment by 
amount hereinabove found to be the com- 
mercial value of the Ulster’s railroad prop- 

y erties in consideration of conveyance 
thereof is approved and authorized and 
upon the filing of acceptance thereof by 

sthe Ulster within thirty (30) days an ap- 


propriate certificate and order will issue. | 


- Commissioner Aitchison concurs in the 
~ result. 
= (The dissenting opinions in this 
*_ case will be published in full tert in 
the issue of June 16.) 


«War Department to Buy 
Wright Cyclone Engines 


‘A contract has been approved by As- 
ésistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davi- 

son and awarded to the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J., for 
156 Wright Cyclone Engines, Type R- 
1820-E, and spare parts in the total 
amount of $1,026,164.41. 

These engines are being purchased for 
installation in 39 Keystone Twin-Engine 
Bombers, Model B-6A. The number of 
engines being procured will be sufficient 
for installation in these airplanes and will 
provided for additional spare engines.—Is- 
sued by the Department of War. 








Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission June 13, relating to 
broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co., 
Inc., 18 Franklin Street, Worcester, 
construction permit to install auxiliary trans- 
mitter at 20 Franklin Street, Worcester, Mass., 
to operate on 580 kc., 150 w 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., modi- 
fication of license to request 1,300 kc. instead 


of 1,400 kc. and to share time with Stations | 


WHAP, WHAZ and WBBR instead of with 
WFOX, WLTH and WBBC (facilities of 
WEVD). 

WCAE, Kaufmann & Baer Co., Sixth and 
Smithfield Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., volun- 
tary assignment of license to WCAE, Inc. 

The Community Broadcasting Co., 1117 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, construction 

rmit to erect new station to use 1,500 kc., 

00 w., and unlimited time. 

WHIS, Daily Telegraph Printing Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., license to cover construction 
permit granted May 12, 1931. 

KCRC, Enid Radiophone Co., Enid, Okla., 
construction permit to move transmitter to 
Williow and Kennedy Streets, studio to 
Broadway & Washington Streets, Enid, and to 
install new equipment 

KCRC, Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla.. 
voluntary assignment of license to Enid Ra- 
diophone Company. 

KGFL, W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex., 
voluntary asignment of license to KGFL, Inc. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Cocolobo Cay Club, Cocolobo Cay, Fila., 
a@mendment to application, changing fre- 
quency to 4,276 kc.; private point-to-point 


service. 
Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Corporation, 
Miami Beach, Fla.. amendment to applica- 


tion, changing frequency to 4,276 kce.; private | 


point-to-point service. 


KMT, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Libbyville, 
Alaska, license covering construction per- 
mit; coastal end point-to-point service. 

KUJ. Columbia River Packers Association, 
Nushagak, Alaska, license covering construc- 
tion permit; coastal and _ point-to-point 
service. 


W9XG, Purdue University, 


West Lafayette, 
Ind., modification of 


construction permit 


for extension of completion date to Oct. 1,| 


1931; visual broadcasting. 

WGT, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., renewal of limited public license 
for 13,705 kc., 80 kw. 

AA, Radiomsrine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Detour, Mich., renewal of marine relay 


the Central of the | 


Mass., | 





. . FINANCE 








Six Cities Propose 
Municipal Airports 


Two Privaie Fields Planned, | 
Commerce Department 


| 

| For the week ending June 11, the Aero- 
|nautics Branch has received information 
|to the effect that the following cities pro- 
| pose the establishment of airports. _ 

Municipal airports: Green Cove Springs, 
Fla.; Decatur, Ill.; Valparasio, Ind.; Law- 
| rence, Mass.; Middleboro, Mass.; and Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Private projects: Bagnell, 
Mo.; Mt. Pocono, Pa. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 

, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: 
Prescott, Ark. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
| Moscow, Idaho 
Frederick, Md. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Newport, N. H. 
Atlantic City, N. 
Trenton, N. J. 
| Bismarck, N. Dak. 
| Canton, Ohio 
| Martins Ferry, Ohio 
| Sus in Bay, Ohio 
| Warren, Ohio 
| Blackwell, Okla. 
| Indefinitely 
| Hollywood, Fla. 
| Waliace, Idaho 
| Moorhead, Minn. 
| Paterson, N. J. 
| Plattsburg, N. Y. Aberdeen, Wash. 
| Cleveland, Ohio Antigo, Wis. 
| (Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


| - cna 
Foreign Countries 


Reduce Our Lead in 
Telephone Facilities 


Cushing, Okla. 
Corry, Pa. 

Milford, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Big Spring Tex. 
Del Rio, Tex. 

J. Eagle Pass, Tex. 
Texon, Tex. 
Swanton, Vt. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Martinsville, Va. 
Everett, Wash. 

Pert Angeles, Wash. 
Weston, W. Va. 
postponed: 

Cordell, Okla, 
Butler, Pa. 
Artesia Wells, 
Marion, Va. 


Tex. 





| {Continued from Page 1.] 
|63 per cent of the telephones, and more 
| than 39 per cent of the telegraph wire 
;of the world. 
| Europe has shown greater progress than 
|} any continent except North America, and 
|is followed by Asia, South America, 
| Oceania, and Africa. Africa, however, ex- 
ceeded Oceania in telegraph wire mileage. 
| Since telephonic equipment in the 
| United States is all in private hands, the 
number of government-owned telephones 
in the world is much smaller than the 
number of privately owned, the ratio being 
about one to two. In few other nations 
are telephones controlled exclusively by 
private interests. Among them are Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, Italy, 
Spain and Hawaii. 
Frequently State Monopoly 

In a numbe rof European countries 
telephonic service is a government mo- 
nopoly. This is the case of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, 
Hungary, the Irish Free State, Jugoslavia, 
Latvia, The Netherlands, Roumania, Rus- 
sia and Switzerland. In the majority of 
other European countries telephones are 
controlled partly by the government and 


partly by private enterprise. Japan, 
| Egypt, Australia, the Union of South 
| Africa, and New Zealand also exercise 


| government control exclusively. 


ning of last year, the United States had 
| 58.12 per cent of the world’s total of 
34,526,629, as shown by newly compiled 
trade statistics on the telephone develop- 
ment of the world by countries. Of this 
total, about 9,060,000 were dial or auto- 
matic telephones, more than half of which 
were in this country. 

While definite figures are not available 
as of Jan. 1, 1931, it is estimated that the 
| world on that date had increased its tele- 
phones to 35,300,000, and that the United 
States’ percentage had declined to 57. 
During the year ended Jan. 1, 1930, the in- 
crease in the number of telephones in the 
world was 1,962,409, with this country 
accounting for 891,715, Germany show- 
ing the next largest numerical increase 
| With 231,875. Last year, however, installa- 
tions in this country fell off considerably 
because of the depression. 

Owning 3,182,305 telephones on Jan. 1 
last year, Germany has more than any 
country other than the United States, her 
portion of the world total being 9.22 per 
cent. Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
follow with 1,886,726, or 5.47 per cent, and 
Canada with 1,399,986, or 4.06 per cent. 
France with 1,056,034 telephones at the 
beginning of 1930, or 3.06 per cent of the 
world’s total, was the only other country 
in the 1,000,000 class. 

For every 10@ persons there were 16.4 
telephones in the United States last year. 
At the other extreme is British India, 
with .02 for every 100 persons, the smallest 
figure for any country listed separately. 
China has only .04 telephones for each 
100 inhabitants. For the world as a whole, 
there are 18 phones per 100 people. 

Canada is next to the United States as 
regards the number of telephones per 100 
persons with 14.2, with New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Australia next. Ger- 
many is ninth with five telephones per 
100, and Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land next with 4.1. 

The number of telephones in govern- 
ment systems at the start of 1930 was 
11,117,458, compared with 23,409,171 pri- 
vate installations. The world telephone 
| Wire mileage was 127,779,255, of which 
76,710,000 miles was in this country. The 
total telegraph wire mileage was 17,105,076, 
and this country had 2,300,000. 








Reduction in Power Rates 
Sought in South Carolina 


Co.tumsiA, S. C., June 13. 
Ice manufacturing and refrigerating 
plants in central South Carolina have pe- 
titioned the Railroad Commission to re- 
| quire the Broad River Power Company to 
establish lower electric power rates, and 
the company has been directed to answer | 
by July 2, according to announcement by 
the Commission. 


Uniform Truck Rates 
Proposed in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 13. 

A uniform schedule of rates for all 

motor truck lines in Wyoming is under 

consideration by the Public Service Com- 

mission, according to announcement at 
the Commission's office. 





Authority Asked to Operate 
Bus Line to Muscle Shoals 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 13, 

A petition by the Mobile Bus Lines, Inc., 

for authority to operate a bus line between 

Muscle Shoals and Mobile has just been 

taken under advisement by the Public 
Service Commission, 


Is Advised | 
| 


Siialieccsk 
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Permanent Economies of the Navy 
Described by Secretary Adams 


Construction Has Not Kept Pace With Depreciation of 
Ships Since Washington Treaty, He Says in Reviewing 


Accomplishments in Fiscal Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|completed or started on all but six of our 


| battleships. 

| The modernization of these ships is car- 
|ried on in accordance with the provisions 
|of the Washington Treaty. However, our 
{total construction has not equalled the 
|aepreciation of our ships during this 
| period. 

| Serious political disturbances during the 
|past two years have occurred in various 
|parts of the world. In some countries 
conditions were such that our naval ves- 
sels have been called on to afford protec- 
tion to our citizens and interests in the 
disturbed areas. Missions of this typé are 
necessary, but each visit is a difficult task, 
requiring the protection of American in- 
| terests while at the: same time striving to 
|maintain cordial international relations. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the Navy 
and of the Marines that hundreds of simi- 
lar missions have been successfully and 
skillfully accomplished in past years. 

To aid in this work, to serve on ships 
and on shore, as well as to conduct ex- 
peditions to foreign lands where our in- 
terests require, the Marine Corps is main- 
tained as part of our Navy. That Corps 
has earned a high reputation for gallantry 
and efficiency in action, and for skill in 
every relation. It is now conducting mis- 
sions in China, Nicaragua, and Haiti. Al- 
though actual fighting fortunately has 
been limited of late, we should not forget 
|that this fine body of men is constantly 
|making sacrifices in the necessary service 
}of their country. 

' 

Canada and New Zealand 
Approach Nearest in Pro- 
portion of Equipment to 


Population 





Explanation Given 


Of Basic Naval Policy 


The fundamental naval policy of the 
United States requires that the Navy of 
the United States should be maintained in 
sufficient strength to support its policies 
and its commerce, and to guard its con- 
tinental and overseas possessions. Our 
naval policy is based on and is designed 
to support national policies and national 
interests, as well as to protect our homes. 
This policy aims to provide the number, 
size, type, and distribution of naval ves- 
sels and stations, the quality and number 
of personnel, and the character of peace 
and war operations necessary for national 
safety and protection. Any Navy beyond 
that necessity would be unfriendly to the 
world and wasteful to our country. 


The training of the Navy, therefore, 
must have as its main objects utmost ef- 
ficiency for war; competence for opera- 
tions in any part of either ocean; suf- 
ficient strength for exercising such con- 
trol of the sea as is necessary for the pro- 
tection of American interests, and espe- 
cially our overseas and coastwise com- 
merce. 
ment of the art and material of naval 
warfare; cooperation with all departments 
of our Government, and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with the rest of the 
world. 

As the outer bulwark for our armed 
forces, upon the Navy rests the first re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding our immense 
sea-borne commerce and of checking and 
destroying, if possible, any hostile attack 
upon our shores, or upon our outlying pos- 
sessions. 

Closely interwoven with the economic 


With 20,068,023 telephones at the begin-| life and the external relations of any 


country is its foreign commerce. 
production of many of the world’s com- 
modities, and unequal distribution of es- 
sential raw materials and foodstuffs, have 
made the various countries increasingly 
dependent upon one another and upon 
overseas trading. 

None of the world powers today enjoys 
economic self-sufficiency, and the pros- 
perity of the world is dependent upon the 
integrity of the sea highways. The preser- 
vation of peace and cooperation in inter- 
national commerce is, therefore, of mutual 
interest to all nations. 

History has many times proved the 
truth of the statement of President Wash- 
ington in his message to Congress in 1797, 
when he said: “To an active external com- 
merce the protection of a naval force is 
indispensable. To secure respect for a 
neutral flag requires a naval force or- 
ganized and ready to vindicate it from 
insult and aggression. This may even 
prevent the necessity of going to war by 
discouraging belligerent powers from com- 
mitting such violations of the rights of 
the neutral party as may, first or last, 
leave no other option.” 

During peace, our Navy is at all times a 
Silent, yet powerful, guardian of our for- 
eign trade routes. 
the Navy alone which can maintain the 
flow of our vital seaborne imports and 
exports, without which our industrial sys- 
tem would be seriously crippled, if not 
destroyed. 


Trade Protection Cited 
As Basie Consideration 


Trade protection forms the basic com- 
mercial consideration for a Navy. With 
America’s foreign trade approximating 10 
billions of dollars annually, which repre- 
sents the livelihood of 2,400,000 American 
families, the United States Navy, in pro- 
tecting this trade, is rendering service to 
all sections of our country; to the wheat 


centers; to the automobile manufacturer; 
to the cotton and fruit growers of the 
South and West 

In peace time it is true that the Navy’s 
service to our overseas commerce is po- 
tential, yet in many instances the mere 
presence of our naval ships in disturbed 
areas has caused a cessation of hostilities, 
and has kept foreign seaports open which 
otherwise would have been closed. It is 
hardly necessary to demonstrate that the 
showing of the flag by our naval vessels, 
and the development of friendly relations 
with foreign countries by them is, per- 
haps, essential and surely of great benefit 
to our commerce, 

One of the important contributions of 
|Our Navy to the commercial activities of 
the country has been in connection with 
the shipbuilding industry. The Navy, as 
far back as 1882, gave impetus to the then 
infant steel industry by its need of high- 
grade steel for the construction of its first 
steel vessels. Up to that time high-grade 
steel in large quantities was available only 
in England. Since that time the Navy 
has steadily caused the employment of 
thousands of men and has been a great aid 
to the steel and shipbuilding industries. 


Leading Role Taken 
In Ship Designing 


Naval architecis, trained by the Navy, 
were sought after by shipbuilding compa- 
nies and today former officers of the Con- 
struction Corps of the Navy are repre- 








building concerns. 

The Navy has taken a leading role in 
developing the art and practice of ship 
design and construction. Much of this 
success is attributable to the model basin 
of the Navy Yard in Washington. Here, 

















ship models are towed through the water 
and their water resistance carefully calcu- 
lated; good ship forms are developed and 
suitable propulsion machinery designed. 
This model basin is always available to 
commercial shipbuilders, and hundreds of | 
models other than naval ships have been | 
and are being tested here. 

For the hundreds of materials required 
from as many manufacturers throughout | 


naval service is over. Physical develop- 
ment goes hand in hand with mental | 
training, and recreation is stressed as a 
requisite for both. 

Classes are maintained on board ship,| 
and training courses outlined by the Navy | 
Department for specific branches are) 
available to all men. These courses are} 
now so complete that during the past) 
year orders were issued to the Naval) 





the country, the Navy has set up definite | service that advancement in a man’s rat-| 
specifications which allows manufacturers |ing was authorized only upon completion | 


Other objects are: the develop- | 


Cheap | 


In case of war, it is} 


grower of the Middle West; to the steel | 


; sented in almost all of our country’s ship- | 


advance notification of the materials re-| 
quired. The rigid requirements and in-| 
spections, and the standard specifications | 
and classifications have not only simpli- | 
fied commercial products and reduced 
their cost, but have brought many im-| 
provements to quality and design. | 

The Navy has contributed largely in 
the past, and is continuing at present, to| 
our country’s knowledge and growth in| 
the commercial fields of steel, radio, avia- 
tion, steam and electric engineering, ship | 
construction, and in science and research. 


Personnel Represents 
All Parts of Country 


The personnel of the Navy are selected 
form all parts of the country, from the | 
farm and city, from the best of the coun- 
try’s youth. All enter the naval service 
on an equal footing, either as enlisted 
men in the training stations, os as mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis. If not over 20, the 
enlisted man has the opportunity through 
competitve examination of qualifying for 
entrance to Annapolis; 100 appointments 
to the Naval Academy being made avail- | 
able for this purpose each yeay. In the) 
advancement of all maval personnel, abil- | 
ity and character, loyalty and service, are 
the only factors considered. Money,| 
preferment, and influence have no part in 
the Navy’s ladder of success. 


A young man who enlists in the Navy is 
first sent to a training station, where he 
spends several weeks learning to take care 
of himself and the rudiments of discipline. 
He is given an elementary course of study 
in his duties in the naval service. He is 
placed in a position to realize the ne- 
| cessity of constituted authority. He is 
taught the fundamentals of a life of suc- 
cess, the benefits of an active mind, and 
| the necessity of a sound body. The Navy 
accepts the responsibility of teaching him 
a trade which is best suited to his own 
ability. Upon the completion of his fun- 
damental training, the young man is sent 
on board a cruising vessel of the fleet, | 
where he becomes a part of the same sys- | 
| tematic organization as the officer. 


The training and schooling continues on | 
board ship, under the supervision of the 
|Ship’s officers. He is given duties suited 
| to his capacities and usually given good 
| training in a trade useful on shore when 











Intercoastal Shipping 


Is Led by Oil Tonnage 


‘American Vessels Exclusively | 


| Carry Over 9,000,000 Tons 


Intercoastal freight movement during | 
| calendar year 1930 involved over 9,000,000 | 
tons, nearly three-quarters of the total 
| being shipped from Pacific coast ports, 
the Shipping Board announced June 14. 
| Petroleum and petroleum products com- 
| prised the largest class of freight, a sur- 
| vey by the Bureau of Research has shown, 
| while lumber and logs composed the next 
| largest type. The largest westbound 
movement was of steel and iron, which 
| amounted to 1,100,000 tons. The full text 
of the Board’s announcement follows: 
| The water-borne intercoastal freight 
| traffic of the United States, for the calen- 
| dar year ended Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to | 
9,043,772 cargo tons, according to a report 
|of the United States Shipping Board, Bu- 
|reau of Research. 

American Vessels Used 
| ‘This commerce was carried on entirely 
| irSAmerican-flag vessels operating through 
the Panama Canal between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The} 
1930 traffic was participated in by 67 ports | 
located in 20 States. 

Three of these States, located on the 
Pacific coast, contained 31 of the ports, 
four in California, eight in Oregon and | 
19 in Washington. The Gulf Coast, em- 
bracing three States and a portion of a 
fourth, had 15 ports which were active in 
| the intercoastal trade, of which 10 were 
{located in Texas, three in Louisiana, one 
in Florida, and one in Alabama. 
The South Atlantic District, like the 
Gulf, was made up of three States and a 
portion of a fourth, and had five ports 
represented in the intercoastal trade. Of 
this number two were located in Florida, 
and one each in Georgia, South Carolina 
and North Carolina. 

The North Atlantic District included 
10 States with 16 ports. These were lo- 
cated three in Massachusetts, two each 
in New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Virginia, and one each in Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and | 
Maine. 

More than 72 per cent of the entire} 
volume of intercoastal traffic originated on | 
the Pacific Coast and moved eastward | 
through the canal. Of this eastbound | 
traffic amounting to 6,502,267 tons, 429,- 
661 tons, or 6% per cent, was delivered 
at ports in the Gulf, 121,544 tons or 2 
per cent at ports on the South Atlantic 
Coast, and 5,951,062 tons or 91%2 per cent 
at North Atlantic ports. 

North Atlantic Ports Lead 

Of the westbound traffic amounting to 
2,541,505 tons, 564,589 tons or 22'2 per 
cent originated at Gulf ports, 48,535 tons 
|or 2 per cent at South Atlantic ports, and 
1,928,381 tons or 75'2 per cent, at North 
Atlantic ports. 

As in former years, the largest single 
|commodity movement in 1930 was pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, the east- 
bound shipments of which amounted to} 
almost 3,000,000 tons and the westbound to | 
about 100,000 tons. The next in point of 
volume was logs and lumber, the east- 
bound movement amounting to more than 

1,800,000 tons and the westbound to 
40,000 tons. 

Shipments of iron and steel made up 
the largest westbound movement with 1,- 
100,000 tons, while fruits and vegetables 
with 680,000 tons eastbound and 140,000 
tons westbound stood next in volume. 

Other commodity groups with heavy 
tonnages during 1930 were: Paper and 
| paper producis, 208,000 tons eastbound and 
197,000 tons westbound; pigments and 
chemicals, 185,000 tons westbound, and 
25,000 tons eastbound; machinery and ve- 
hicles, 117,000 tons westbound and 9,000 
tons eastbound; sulphur 130,000 tons west- 
bound; sugar 120,000 tons eastbound; fish 
117,000 tons eastbound; copper and manu- | 
factures, 84,000 tons eastbound and non- | 











metallic minerals with 78,000 tons east- 
bound and 61,000 tons westbound. 


| Navy-trained men, forms a dependable 


|are citizens of those localities. 


| instruments. 


| tries, 


ot the required training course 
particular line of work. 

In addition to this training, schools | 
are maintained on shore, where men are! 
ordered for advanced training in the vari- | 
ous branches. 

The return of an honorably discharged 
Navy man to his home carries to that 
community a sober, disciplined, industri- | 
ous man of good character, well fitted to 
earn a good living. He is an asset to any 
community, and with thousands of other 


in his| 


body on which the Nation may rely in 
case of any crisis. 

That the Navy today is offering a happy 
and useful service, is shown by the fact 
that now it is obtaining better material | 
in its recruiting than it has ever before 
obtained. For example; during the month 
of March, of all recruits received, only five 
per cent had had less than eight years’ 
schooling; 15 per cent had had just eight 
years’ schooling; 80 per cent had had one 
or more years in high school; 28 per cent 
were high school graduates, and five per 
cent had had one or more years in col- 
lege. The average physique is also higher. 


General Classes 


Of Forces Outlined 


The Naval Reserve is maintained to 
provide our regular Navy with sufficiently 
trained personnel to augment our sea 
forces in case of a national emergency. 
It includes the following general classes: 
a combatant sea-going reserve, an avia- 
tion reserve; a communication reserve; 
the administrative specialist and tech-| 
nicist classes, and a Merchant Marine 
Naval Reserve. 

There are 149 fleet divisions located in 
84 different localities, and the members 
Frequent 
drills and annual two-week cruises com- 
prise the training of these sea-going 
reservists. 

The aviation reserve 1s composed of 





| young college men, approximately 150 be- | 


ing recruited annually for aviation train- | 
ing, after which they receive one year’s 


| active duty if they are found qualified. 


The communication reserve is organized 
in an extensive network capable of rapid 
communication between the various naval 
districts, and its value as a national asset 
has already been strikingly demonstrated 
in cases of local catastrophies. 

The administrative and specialist groups | 
are made up of skilled men in the many} 
professions and industries associated with | 
the Navy. 

The Merchant Marine Naval Reserve is| 
composed of licensed officers of various} 
merchant vessels which have been ap-| 
proved of by the Navy Department as be- | 
ing suitable for naval auxiliaries in time} 
of war. In the past two years the num- | 
ber of vessels authorized to fly the Mer-| 
chant Marine Naval Reserve flag has in- 
creased from 60 to 141 ships, and the offi- 
cers from 1,886 in 1929 to 2,856 in May 
of this year. Such a class of reservists 
is of mutual value to the Navy and to 
our Merchant Marine both in peace time 
and in war. | 


| 
Fleet Is Praised 


|For General Adaptability 


The man-o’-warsmen of today is a highly 
trained specialist, in addition to his mili- 
tary qualifications. The collective efforts 
of our entire naval personnel are strik- 
ingly shown by advances made in mate- 
rial and the art of war on the sea, and in 


| the splendid condition in which our fleet 


is maintained, both in ships, weapons, and 
The fleet is ever ready for 
any service, both at home and abroad. 

It has often been said that our Navy 


{has saved more lives than it has de- 


stroyed. In the year 1832 appears the 
first recorded event in which the Navy) 
appeared in the role of humanitarian | 
agent, when our vessels stationed in the) 
Orient rushed supplies to the Loo-Choo|! 
Islands which were threatened with 
famine. Food and relief measures thus 
supplied were largely instrumental in sav- 
ing many lives. 

Nearly 100 years have passed since this 
inaugural service, and the past year saw 
our naval forces on the sea and in the 
air rushing to the relief of earthquake- 
stricken Managua. Errands of mercy have 
found our Navy present at the scenes 
of famines, earthquakes, hurricanes, tidal 
waves, ship disasters, and epidemics. In 
hundreds of calamities, in many coun-| 
on land and on sea, our Naval! 
forces have done good service in the sav-| 
ing of lives and the relief of suffering. 


Naval Laboratories 


Maintained For Research 


In addition to our fieet and our shore 
bases, the Navy maintains laboratories 
where new and more efficient materials 
are constantly being produced; an ex- 
perimental engineering station; a Naval 
Observatory, where astronomical observa- 
tions and research are conducted, nauti- 
cal publications are prepared, and from 
which the correct time is determined and | 
sent out to the country; and to ships| 
at sea; a Hydrographic Office, which su-| 
pervises surveys and from which nautical 
and aviation charts and nautical infor- 
mation are provided for commercial ves- | 
sels of our Own and other countries. | 

Thus we see that the Navy is a vast 
organization with duties and benefits cov- 


| ering a very wide field of action great and 


small. It is an essential part of our eco- 
nomic life and governmental structure. 

It was establisned to insure the safety 
of our ocean commerce and of our home- 
land, and through many crises it has not 


|failed. Fortunately, there has always ex- | 


isted public confidence in the Service that | 
carries with it mutual pride. 

So, working together, there is good 
reason to hope that the country and the 
Navy will both prosper and jointly pro- 
a cause of justice and peace in the 
world. 


The foregoing is the full tert of a 
radio address delivered June 13 over 


associated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 
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‘White Pine Labellin 
For Yellow Wood Is 








HEAD OF RAILROAD 
COMMISSION 





Cc. V. TERRELL 
Austin, Tex., June 10.—C. V. Terrell, 


as a result of State elections, has as- 
sumed duties of chairman of the State 
Railroad Commission of Texas. 

Mr. Terrell has been a member of the 
State Senate and also served a term as 
State Treasurer under appointment by the 
Governor. He also has served an elective 
term as a member of the State Railroad 
Commission. 


- 
Barred by Decision 


Western Producers Directed 
By Trade Commission to 
Cease So Identifying In- 
ferior Product 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
is 2,800,000,000 feet, B. M., while that of 
true white pine is 1,600,000,000 feet. 

Lumber from the ponderosa species was 
given by respondents and other producers, 
names such as California white pine, New 
Mexico white pine and Arizona white pine. 

Ponderosa lumber came to be given 
terms which include the phrase “white 
pine” for local markets in California, New 
Mexico and Arizona about 1880. By 1886 
it was being generally marketed under 
terms including “white pine” in Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Utah points with occa- 
sional shipments further east. By about 
1900 it was coming into .middle western 
territories and about 1915 ponderosa com- 
pleted its national distribution by enter- 
ing New England in a limited way. 

But as ponderosa lumber gradually 
spread eastward it came into competition 
more and more with true white pine in 
markets long occupied by true white pine. 
Accordingly ponderosa producers came to 
value the use of trade terms which in- 
clude “white pine” for ponderosa products, 
and they now desire to continue such use, 
since these trade terms classify and asso- 
ciate ponderosa in the market with the 
true white pines and afford producers of 
ponderosa a substantial monetary sales 
advantage. 

Topics covered in the Commission's 
findings of facts include: Grouping of 
pine species; characteristics of white pine 
and yellow pine groups; history; meaning 
attached to “white pine” by the public; 
comparison between true white pine and 
ponderosa lumber; utilities of ponderosa 
lumber; extent of confusion through use 
of trade terms, including “white pine” for 
ponderosa, and effect of this usage on 
competition, and relation of the use of 
trade terms which include the phrase 
“white pine” for ponderosa, to the public 
good will. 


Lumber Companies Named 
The lumber companies named in the 


| order are: 


Algoma Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Big Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Braymill White Pine Co., Braymill, 
Oreg.; Breece, Geo. E., Lumber Co., Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Cady Lumber Corp., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., California Door 
Co., Diamond Spring, Calif.; California 
Fruit Exchange, Sacramenta, Calif.; Cali- 


| fornia-Oregon Box & Lumber. Co., Ash- 


land, Oreg.; Castle Crag Lumber Co., 
Castilla, Calif.; Chiloquin Lumber Co., 
Chiloquin, Oreg.; Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., Reno, Nev.; Davies-Johnson Lumber 
Co., Calpine, Calif.. and Diamond Match 
Co., Chico, Calif. 

Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Feather River Lumber Co., Delle- 
ker, Calif.; Forest Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Fruit Growers Supply Co., Los 
Angeles; Hobart Estate Co., 
cisco; Keterson Lumber 
Calif.; Klamath Lumber 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.; Lamm Lumber 
Co., Modoc Point, Oreg.; Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., San Francisco; Likely Lum- 
ber Co., Likely, Calif.; Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City; McCloud River Lumber 
Co., Siskiyou County, Calif.. and Owen- 
Oregon Lumber Co., Medford, Oreg. 

Paradise Lumber Co., Paradise, Calif.; 
Pelican Bay Lumber, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Penman Peak Lumber Co., Blairs- 
don, Calif.; Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City;. Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Calif.; 
Red River Lumber Co., San Francisco; 
Shaw Bertram Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.; Siskiyou Lumber Co., Mt. 
Hebron, Calif.; Spanish Peak Lumber Co., 


Co., Dorris, 
& Box Co., 


San Francisco Sugar Pine Lumber Co.,| 


Pinedale, Calif.; Swayne Lumber Co., 
Oroville, Calif.; Tomlin Box Co., Medford, 
Oreg., and White Pine Lumber Co., 
Bernolillo, N. Mex. 


San Fran- | 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Business and Industry in 
Canada and Great Britain 
Reviewed in Report of 
Commerce Department 


Business and industrial conditions in 
Canada and Great Britain are analyzed in 
the weekly review of world trade just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The review is based on reports from the 


| Department’s trade commissioners sta- 


tioned in foreign countries. The section 
dealing with Canada and Great Britain 


| follows in full text: 


Canada 


In addition to the tariff and taxation 
|proposals previously reported the 1931 
budget now before Parliament proposes a 
bounty on export wheat of the 1931 crop 
and increased freight subvention to West- 
}ern and Maritine Province coal hauled to 
| Quebec and Ontario. On wheat the gov- 
ernment will absorb 5 cents per bushel of 
the freight and on coal the preferential 
| freight rates previously applied to British 
|Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
| Nova Scotia coal will be further reduced 
on a per ton-mile basis. A new prefer- 
|ential rate is provided for New Bruns- 
wick coal and a bounty of 35 cents per 
ton for British Columbia coal sold as fuel 
|for markets other than the United States. 
|The fixed value for duty on bitumjnous 
|coal imports was cancelled June 1. 

| Deficit for Fiscal Year 

| The deficit on the government’s ordi- 
| nary accounts in the fiscal year ended 
| May 30 last was approximately $74,000,- 
| 000, $3,000,000 less than it is expected to 
| realize through the new taxes imposed by 
|the budget provisions for the current 
fiscal year. 

The budget announcement has removed 
business uncertainty as to tariff and tax- 
ation changes and the commercial out- 
look now turns in the Western crop 
| position which is reported to be seriously 
|menaced by the absence of moisture re- 
| serves over large areas. Prairie Province 
trade in particular follows the crop posi- 
| tion closely and is quiet in most lines. 
Staple foodstuffs are reported to be mov- 
ing well but fancy grocery sales are off 
/50 per cent and agricultural implement 
}and machinery demand is very poor. 
| Specialty business is fair with low-priced 
new lines readily taken. 
| Weather conditions in Ontario continue 
favorable to seasonal lines but trade 
shows little improvement. Production and 
sale of most makes of automobiles are 
| well under anticipation and current iron 
and steel business is fairly light. Shoe 
| production is slightly above last year and 
| leather. manufacturers are looking forward 
!to increased business as the result of the 
tariff revision. Rubber tires are selling 
| well but mechanical goods are slow. Con- 
struction machinery is quite dull with 
|contractors favoring rented equipment. 
| Retail hardware is satisfactory except in 
|rural districts and paint and allied goods 
have sold well. 

Foodstuffs Stable 


The chemical and paper markets in the 
| Maritime Provinces and Quebec are un- 
| changed. Foodstuffs sales are stable at a 
| little below normal and prices are slightly 

lower. There is a fair volume of lumber 
| moving at low prices. Sales of contrac- 
| tors’ machinery are quiet although a 
| slight improvement is noted. Weather 
| continues to favor Ontario retail business. 
| A shipment of 7,350 tons of iron ore from 
| Algeria has reached Montreal. 

| Buying is again slow in British Colum- 
bia, but improvement is looked for 
especially in electrical goods, textiles and 
| agricultural implements and hardware. 

| Winnipeg wheat prices registered a net 
rise of more than 3 cents over the week 
| ended June 5, No. 1 Northern cash wheat 
| closing on that date at 62 cents. 


Wheat Situation 


| Open market selling of wheat and 
coarse grains has been approved by the 
| Manitoba wheat pool and the optional 
system, whereby members may collect the 
full spot price on delivery to pool eleva- 
tors, went into effect on June 1. .A report 
of the Royal Commission on futures trad- 
ing in grain, of which Sir Josiah Stamp 
was chairman concludes that on the whole 
futures trading has been beneficial to pro- 
ducers, but suggests that government of- 
ficers be attached to the Grain Exchange 
and that representatives of the coopera- 
tives be granted memberships on the 
Council of the Grain Exchange. 
Great Britain 


An interim report submitted by the ma- 
jority of the members of the Royal Com- 
| mission on Unemployment recommends a 

reduction in the present rate of benefit, a 
| limited period of benefit, and increased 
|contribution from all concerned. The 

recommendations are estimated to reduce 
the total cost of the scheme to the gov- 
ernment from £89,000,000 to £50,650,000 in 
this fiscal year. The labor members of 
| the committee have submitted a minority 
|report rejecting the proposals but the 
| entire committee is in agreement on cer- 
| tain minor details calculated to eliminate 
abuses. 

According to an official announcement 
|from Ottawa, the Imperial Conference 
| which was to be held in Canada this Fall 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

(The survey of conditions in Latin 

American countries will be published 

in full text in the issue of June 16.) 


Control by Rock Island 
Of Short Line Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jhas just approved the application of the 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in Finance 
| Docket No. 8833 for the acquisition of fur- 
| ther control, by lease, and operation of 
the St. Paul and Kansas City Short Line 
| Railrv ad. 

Control of the line, which is 85 miles 
long, will facilitate the plans of the Rock 
Island for straightening and lessening the 
grades on its heavy traffic line between 
Chicago and Kansas City. 

















"FINANCIAL NOTICE 








NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 316 of the Laws of 1931 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


The Bank of United States 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx 
and Queens, all in the City and State of New York, to present the said claims 


to me and to make proper proof thereof at 535 Fifth Avenue, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any place for- 


merly maintained as a branch office of 


said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 


he Borough of Brooklyn, the Borough of Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 


on or before the 29th day of June 1931, the last day for 
presenting such claims being the 29th day of June 1931. 
After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 6th day of May, 1931. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks af the State of New York, in charge of 
The Bank of United States in Liquictation. 
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@ with slightly increased earnings. The re-} 
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Treasury Shows 
Saving Effected — 
Of 14 Millions: 


Refunding Operations From 
January to June Reduced 
Interest Rate From 3.75 
Per Cent to 3.57 Per Cent 


| 


In its public debt refunding operations 
since the beginning of the calendar year,| 
to June 1, the Treasury has effected a 
saving of approximately $14,000,000 in in-| 
terest on the obligation of $16,500,000,000, | 
it was shown June 13 in statistics made} 

public at the Department of the Treasury. | 

The tabulations show that on Jan. 1} 

the average rate of interest on the public 

debt was 3.75 per cent, as against the 
approximate figure of 3.57 per cent as} 
of the current month. The fiscal year-end | 
financial operations due on June 15, when| 
transactions of approximately $2,000,000,- 

000 will be handled, likely will cause a) 

slight increase in the average interest rate 
,on the public debt, but the change is re- 

garded as negligible. 


Redemptions Contemplated 


The following additional information | 
was made available: | 

On June 15, the Treasury, among its) 
other transactions, will redeem $589,000,- 
000 in 27% and 1% per cent certificates of 
indebtedness. Simultaneously it will mar- 
ket $821,000,000 in 344 per cent long term) 
bonds, which will have the effect of in-| 


creasing the public debt interest average 





Figuring the present public debt of ap- | 
proximately $16,500,000,000 at the average |° 


rate of 3.75 per cent which obtained Jan. 
1, the interest paid would have been $608,- 
550,000. On the basis of a 3.60 per cent in- 
terest rate, equivalent to that paid as of 
this month, the interest assessments would 
be $594,000,000. 

Since the first of the year the Depart- 
ment has concentrated its financial opera- 
tions largely in short-term securities, at 
low interest rates. For example, in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 in 3'% per cent notes 
were retired with 3%; percent bonds and 
with certificates of decidedly lower rates 
during March. 

Further Savings Expected 

Further refinancing operations, with 
probable favorable effect on the average 
interest rate, are due in December. On 
Dec. 15, the Treasury will retire $451,719,- 
450 in 312 per cent notes, which have been 
called a year in advance of maturity. 

While no definite decision has been 
vreached, consideration is being given to 


the flotation of a new bond issue in De- | 


cember coincident with the retirement of 
the notes, in view of the overwhelming 


oversuhscriptions of both the March and | 


the June bond issues. The interest rate, 


it is assumed, would be substantially lower | 
per cent paid on the| 


than that of 312 
notes, and a savings in interest thereby 
would be effected. 

In addition to the note issue, however, 
the Treasury will retire $543,499,000 in 
17s per cent certificates, which likely will 
be refinanced in the projected bond issue 
or other security offerings. 


Liberty Loans Considered 
Consideration also is being given to the 
Liberty Loans now outstanding. While 
the First Liberty Loan matures in 1947, 
it may be called by the Treasury on June 
15, 1932. The Fourth Liberty Loan, which 
bears interest at 4'2 per cent is calla- 
able in October, 1933. 
222,950, and refinancing of this issue at a 
lower interest rate, of course, would mean 
a material saving for the Government. 
The First Liberty totals $1,933,531,300, 
of which $1,392,241,350 bears interest at 
3%2 per cent, $536,286,000 at 4', per cent, 
and the balance at 4 per cent. 
Besides the refinancing operations due 


June 15, another increment on the foreign | 


debts, incurred during the World War, is 
due, amounting to $111,835,541 in interest 
and principal. Payments will be made at 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, 
and the aggregate $91,873,016 will repre- 
sent interest and $19,962,525 principal. 
Treasury records show the payments are 
due as follows: 

Belgium, $5,675,000; Czechoslovakia, $1,- 
500,000; Estonia, $246,990; Finland, $129,- 
060; France, $20,675,000; Great Britain, | 
$65,970,000; Hungary, $28,628; Italy, $13,- 
360,625; Latvia, $103,329; Lithuania, $131,- | 
053; Poland, $3,090,855: Roumania, $700,- 
000, and Yugoslavia, $226,000. 








Employment in May 
Decreases Slightly 


Decline of 0.9 Per Cent Shown | 
_ By 15 Major Industries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


have been greater than the decline shown 
in May, 1931. 

Increases in both employment and earn- 
ings were shown in five of the 12 groups 
of manufacturing industries included in 
the bureau's indexes, i. e., food, lumber, 
stone-clay-glass, tobacco, and _ vehicles. 
The paper group showed no change in 
employment from April to May, and the| 
miscellaneous group of industries reported 
a small increase in earnings coupled with | 
a decrease in emplovment. The remain- 
ing groups reported decreased employment 
and pay-roll totals. | 

Gains in employment in May, as com- 
pared with April, were shown in 29 of; 
the 64 separate manufacturing industries 
surveved, and increased earnings were re- 
ported by 31 industries. 

The greatest increase in employment 
over the month interval was a seasonal 
gain of 8.0 per cent in the woolen and 
worsted goods industry. Gains of over 5 
per cent in employment were reported by 
the ice cream, automobile tire. and chew- 
ing tobacco industries, while the automo- | 
bile, aircraft, beverage, cement, and brick | 
industries reported increased employment 
ranging from 3 to 5 per cent. The cot- 
ton voods industry reported an increase 
of 23 per cent in number of emploves 
and the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry showed a gain of 1.3 per cent. 

The greatest decrease in emplovment 
in May was shown in the fertilizer indus- 
try. which renorted a seasonal loss of 
37.4 per cent. The agricultural implement 
industry showed 17 per cént fewer em- 
ploves in May. as compared with April, 
miljinery and lace goods reported a drop 
of 9.4 per cent, and the radie industry | 
decreased 7.8 per cent in employment over 
the month interval. Employment in the 
piano industry declined 5.8 per cent, cane 
sugar refining and women’s clothing re- 
ported 5.2 per cent fewer employes, and 
silk goods and men's clothing reported 
losses of over 4.0 per cent in employment. | 
The iron and steel industry reported 2.5 
per cent fewer employes and foundry and 
machine-shop products decreased 2.0 per 
cent in employment. 

Increased employment and pay roll 
totals were shown in the South Atlantic, 
West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific | 
geographic divisions. The East and West | 
North Central divisions reported prac- | 
tically unchanged employment coupled 


maining divisions reported decreases in 
both employment and pay rolls, the 


| 


| 


6 | 


It totals $6,268,- | 


Check Payments Rise in Week; Mr. Blaine Urges | 
Loans and Discounts Decline Redistribution Of 





Wholesale Prices Continue Lower, According Country’s Wealth 


To Survey of Business Conditions | 





Weekly business indicators available to | 
the Department of Commerce for the week | 
ending June 6, 1931, show that bank | 
debits, outside New York City, increased 
from the previous week by 12.8 per cent, 
and were only 6.1 per cent under the} 
same week of 1930, according to the weekly | 
summary of domestic business conditions | 
issued by the Department of Commerce | 
June 13 which follows in full text: | 

Total loans and discounts sof Federal | 
reserve member banks showed a slight | 
decrease from the preceding week, and | 
were lower than the corresponding week 
a year ago. Interest rates on call money 
remained the same as for the previous two | 
weeks, or exactly one-half that prevail-| 
ing during the same week last year. Time 
money rates declined to the lowest level | 
reported for the present business depres- 
sion. Average prices of representative | 
stocks continued the downward trend of | 
the previous weeks, reaching the lowest | 
point in the preseht decline. Bond prices 


{also declined and were under this time 
|last year. 


Number of business failures, as | 
reported by R. G. Dun and Company, de- 
creased slightly as compared to the week} 
previous, but were still 2.6 per cent over | 
the number reported for the same week 
in 1930. 













‘Revolution May Provide 
Wholesale prices, as measured by) * : 
Fisher’s composite index of 120 commodi- | Remedy if Leaders Do 
Not, Valparaiso Gradu- 


| 
ates Hear 


ties, continued the decline which has been | 
under way since the third week in March, | 
reaching the lowest point in the present | 
cycle. Prices of agricultural products took Pee Wee tae 
an upward turn for the first time in [Continued from Page 1.] 
many weeks, but were still about 34 per|continued deliberation and postponement 
cent under the same week last year.|of a decision so long as it is decently 
Prices of nonagricultural products con-| possible, in faithful adherence to the an- 
tinued to decline from the previous week | cient, vague tradition of caution. And 
and were about 14 per cent under last|so we assume a paternalistic system of 
year. The price of cotton middling | society, endeavoring to check the storm of 
continued to decline from the week/protests and feed the hungry mouths 
previous, and the price of electrolytic cop~| through palliatives. 
per continued the decline which started; yet, ‘in whatever direction we look, 
during the second week of May. The|whether at political or social conditions, 
composite iron and steel price for the | or even in the sphere of individual 
week declined slightly and was under that| morality, the signs of encroaching disor- | 
reported for the same week last year. | der and decay are emblazoned everywhere. | 
For the week ending May 30, increaseS| The standard of living has advanced | 
occurred over the previous week in cot-| until there is scarcely a necessity denied 


|ton receipts, hog receipts, wheat receipts,|or an extravagance not satisfied, but it | 


and petroleum production, while bitumi-|can scarcely longer be maintained, and it, 
nous coal production, cattle receipts,| too, will be enjoyed in the same propor- 
freight-car loadings, lumber production, | tion as is wealth enjoyed. 

and steel ingot production showed declines. | ‘Penury and poverty is the grist pro- 
All these items, except wheat receipts,| duced from the concentration of wealth, | 


|'were under the corresponding week in| and they have been accelerated since the 
1930. 


ee - ———— + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25 


|}economic catastrophe began two years 
|}ago. On the one hand there is a great 


100) host of men who have lost all they had to 








Excess of total expenditures 


General expenditures 


*Interest on public debt ......++.. 2,501 ,993.78 2,607 380.30 519,908 ,063.72 563,385,374.19 
Refund customs ........ssseeesees 708,816.46 1,092,251.71 20,340,624.47 22,432,667.29 | 
Refund internal revenue .....+++++ 3,536,642.84 2,324,410.08 66,145,380.00 116,753,511.95 
Postal deficiency .........+sseeeees 7,500,000.00 10,000,000.00 126,517,315.34 85,074,870.66 | 
PADRE CONE] oo osc ccases vinncnede 303,966.18 310,471.58 9,021,797.63 10,883,808 .25 
s s se) Ss: } 
Railroads ae — ew iy ceeceen 1,283.32 757,998.90 ¥238,417.54 #4,913,322.56 
War Finance Corporation ...‘.. 249.58 11,372.18 76,523.95 761,099.43 
Shipping Board .......sceseseoes 1,478,977.79 723,043.55 25,302,577.78 23,282,214.96 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) +10,871,525.32 1,620,728.21 200,935,302.30 114,740,527.27 
Alien property funds ............ 42,914.85 (530,435.17 1,179,131.75 462,809.85 
Adjusted-service certificate fund .. $2,016.93 122,649.88 225,240,974.98 112,245,182.48 
Civil-service retirement fund ...... 635,481.53 +473,389.84 19,781,681.42 20,034 ,064.55 
Investment of trust funds 
Government life insurance ...... 828,490.33 942,086.27 54,016,925.16 40,181,428.03 | 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement .. +s te ee es ee eees 570,581 99 486,389.33 j 
Foreign Service retirement ..... *3,000.00 294,930.15 296,282.13 
General Railroad contingent .... Spd hee eee’ 578,714.96 2,411,871.58 


| Purchases 








RECEIPTS This Month 
Customs cece eocees $10,503,045.12 
Income tax .. 19,861,046.63 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 20,767 ,237.70 
Foreign obligations— 
PFIRCIPAL .nccccccsscce cocdecceces s-soesecevses 
TMterest occ cece cece cere ecen ees cree e erence cs 
Railroad securities .......eeeeeeees 239,247.34 
PAE QRIOEN, Sc ccrscccccsseascsviveces 598,883.87 
Trust fund receipts (reappropriated 
TOF INVESEMENE) ...5.cccccvereces 828,490.33 
| Proceeds sale of surplus property 129,051.22 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ......... 840,724.01 
Other miscellaneous .......+e+e+e+s 6,699,264.79 


Total ordinary 


Soviets “$55,441,121.63 


EXPENDITURES 








Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 
Purchases and 
foreign repayments .. 
Received from foreign gov 
under debt settlements 
Received for estate taxes 
and retirements 


from 


retirements 


ernments 


from 


franchise tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal intermediate 
credit banks) Sed ccadwencectevs sreoevesesee 
Forfeitures, gifts, @€C. ..cceresecee sovevevecess 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business June 11, 1931 | 
Made Public June 13, 1931 


$60,466,991.01 


$110,513,801.29 


_.$115,908,112.64 $121,219,494.29 $3.539,613,426.86 





STATE BANKING 


| 





| 





Corresponding Corresponding | 
Period Period 
Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 | 


$16,623,074.34 
34,462,209.92 
21,243,483.13 


$359,871,324.54 $531,453,649.57 
1,584,489,928.11 1,919,005,251.32 
538,879,120.08 591,991,059.48 


31,625,608.37 51,847,820.26 | 
92,601 ,597.85 70,576,388 .52 | 


450,088.87 16,760,785.36 11,469,411.82 
447,953.83 11,051,782.10 8,221,296.63 | 
942,086.27 55,166,223.11 43,079,688.94 
928,991.69 2,775,955.87 8,321,308.52 | 
952,478.13 25,616,287 .56 27,118,869.75 | 
7,422,914.65 145,968,098.78 194,835,274.31 


$3,457,920,019.12 | 


$240,652,630.04 | 


$2,078,445,165.35 


$2,864,806,712.73 


$1,095,899,214.13 


” $83,473,230.83 
$37,746 ,213.46 


$102,542,668.80 $2,270,024,365.70 


$3.186, 141,745.91 


$391,660,000.00 $388,368,950.00 


29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 
109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


91,400.00 


4,455,000.00 
75,650.00 5 


60,503.25 
$421 092,500.00 


OU ac iiveg vo..s cea bee 0600p db.060y. 0000400058649 .000 0 000s ” $512,430,903.25 
Total expenditures chargeable J 
against ordinary receipts ....$115,908,112.64 $121,219,494.29 $3,960,705,926.86 $3,698,572,649.16 


‘Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included 


*The figures for the month include $20,011.84 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $405,351.59 
accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding 
| periods last year the figures include $17,628.48 and $500,945.74, respectively. 


Excess of credits (deduct). 


rious sorts, and we must have specialized | 
training. But skills and specialized minds 
are not sufficient, for they may become a 


{menace unless they are purposefully, in- | 


| 


June May May June May May June June May/|lose in material things. The bankrupt 

6 30 23 a 31 24 8 1 25 | traders and the ruined land owners are 

1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929| found everywhere. On the other hand, a 

General Business: nas " small but grasping clique of millionaires. 
Composite index—New York Timest 16.7 *76.4 93.1 93.7 93.5 109.3 109.7 108.6 ° : es . 

Composite index—Business Week} 77.9 *77.9 91.3 93.0 95.0 109.0 110.4 107.7) = oe incomes which had bridged 

Production: 2 % | the gulf between the two are gradually 

Bituminous coal production ........ ses cobs *68.1 83.6 ve 84.9 95.2 as 95.3 disappearing. 

Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 7 a : 97.2... wane sees | . 

GOULD TOCUIBIS. coccccccsccescese voce 595 65.8 75.6 $3.2 715 709 71.5 63.0 71.2 | When the masters of industry take their 
| Cotton receipts 254 26.5 21.2 188 30.0 396 21.9 30.8 33.5/ toll in inordinate salaries, in bonuses, in 
| Electric current ese 93.9 96.0 96.5 97.7 100.4 99.2 96.4 aA | dividends, in surplus inventories, andAidd | 
| Freight car loading .... 74.2 78.8 97.6 89.7 97.0 110.1 101.5 a to capital investment, there isn’t much | 
| Hog receipts ....... 64.4 698 67.5 87.8 781 76.0 89.7 177.0 a dash for the work ‘d ly } 
| Lumber production* ‘ .... 64.7 669 841 *91.5 982 989 90.3 101.7 r e worker, an eventually he be- 
| Petroleum production s..sss.sees 118.8 1182 117.0 124.2 125.3 123.9 130.8 130.2 129.1) comes the victim of unemployment. 
| Steel ingot production se eeeeereres eee 53.9 56.6 93.4 93.4 7.4 126.3 125.0 125.0 Today there is utter disgust with the 
| Wheat receipts Rigesene sees Rcasuaets 108.7 1026 57.2 48.3 59.3 686 57.4 52.4) yniversal order, and that disgust is being 
| Wholesale Prices: | embittere * sti 
| Fisher's Index (1926—100)— ‘ = pt d by eo ~— of untold poverty. 
| All commodities (120) .....sseeeeees 70.0 70.3 71.0 87.6 878 884 958 95.6 95.9) The clamor is being heard everywhere for 
| Agricultural products (30) ........ 60.4 60.3 60.9 91.2 916 93.2 98.5 97.6 98.0/ legislation against the abuses of the capi- 
| Nonagricultural products (90) .,.... 73.2 73.7 74.0 85.4 85.6 85 6 942 943 94.3 | talistic system. 
| Copper, electrolytic .......-sseseeeres 58.7 61.6 63.0 91.3 92.8 928 129.0 129.0 129.0 | : 
| Cotton, middling. New York .,...... 31.6 324 34.2 585 599 60.3 69.9 68.0 71.7 | Says Answer Insufficient 
|Iron and steel composite ............ 75.0 75.7 75.8 81.3 81.1 a) 85 8 Oe It isn’t sufficient answ to d 

Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ....... 56.6 566 566 78.3 79.8 77.5 76.0 172.9 17.5 ; suffi answer to denounce 

mie cicisl: c 5 ae men as calamity howlers when the cry is 

Bank debits outside New York Ciy 1013 89.8 99.9 107.9 113.1 1216 1323 127.1 135.6/ ypon the lips of everyone-and calamitous 

Bank loans and discounts .......¥.. 117.9 118.5 118 3 i oH 3 07 i ss conditions are everywhere 

EINE Stns hake e EGER ERA EIN 105.1 106.3 7 ; : : f j : ; e. 

Suuiar Wiles. tccleccecs. 111.5 129.7 1263 119.2 1022 1179 1039 91.9 100.7| As I understand the history of the hu- 
| Federal Reserve ratio ..scseceeeeeeees 108.6 110.1 109.5 106.1 107.0 107.7 96.0 96.1 97.9| man race, a redistribution of the wealth, 
| Interest rates-- 5 i ‘an Cath. Sate - and thus a redistribution of the income of 

Call MONEY .....scrccccvccccccccece 36.4 36.4 36 4 72.7 72.7 72 7 169.7 145 5 re wealth on the basis of services rendered 
Time MONEY ......cercccceceveseces 38.2 400 40.0 85.7 88 6 88.6 194.3 205.7 * | and inc Sa ee hi | 

Money in circulation ....ccecceeceeees 967 96.1 962 929 928 922 969 968 96.2, aNd income earned, to my way of think- 
| FOREN GEPOEIES oocvessccescesse 1126 112.8 113.9 112.9 1108 110.9 107.1 105.9 106.1/ ing, is the only permanent means of es- 

Net dem k aa : ~ 4 | : 

Btock prices ......cccccccccccccevccece 123.8 126.0 131.0 230.0 234.1 231.7 at oak one cape from the present economic tragedy. 
| Time depOsitS ......sceeeeeeenseerers 162.0 *163.2 163.4 157.9 157.9 157.3 1 149.2 ‘T/ That solution may be brought about in 

a two ways. W* may choose one of two 


Attorney General Requested by Kansas 
To Investigate Practices of Oil Industry 


Public Service ‘Commissioner States Belief That Large 
| Companies Control Crude Prices 


Topeka, Kans., June 13. 


| The Kansas Public Service Commission 
{has appealed to the Attorney General of 
the United States, William D. Mitchell, 
to make an immediate investigation of 
“alleged illegal practices” in the oil in- 
dustry, according to announcement by the 
Chairman of the Commission, Jesse W. 
Greenleaf. 


The Public Service Commission has 
{made a limited investigation of condi- 
tions affecting the industry, it was stated 
in a letter sent to Mr. Mitchell by Thur- 
man Hill, member of the Commission, 
and has reached the conclusion that the 
Federal Government should conduct an 
inquiry concerning “price fixing, restraint 
of trade and monopoly.” 

“We are convinced,” the letter -said, 
“that a few men sitting as directors of 
one of the Standard Oil groups have been 
fixing the price paid for crude oil at the 
wells and the price paid by the consumer 
of refined petroleum products at the fill- 
ing stations. 

“The price fixed by this group is ruining 


| thousands of oil operators in the South- 


west. The reduction in price of refined 
products has not been in proportion to the 
reduction made for crude oil purchased by 
these companies. Crude oll prices in the 
mid continent oil fields have been re- 
duced 71.08 per cent since 1924, while in 
the same period the service station price 
of gasoline has declined but 29.9 per cent. 


| Lubricating oil is still selling at 25 to 35 
|cents a quart, despite the slump of 30 


cents a barrel of 42 gallons now paid for 
crude. 


“You can see the wide difference in the | 


Senator King Declares United States 
Duty Bound to Call Silver Conference 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


should give assurance that it would take 
up the silver question at the same time 
and as a part of the proceedings of the 
conference. 

The President of the United States has 
indicated that he will not call the con- 
ference and has stated in a telegram to 
a Republican Senator that opposition to 
the conference existed upon the part of 
some countries. I admit that Great Brit- 
ain is opposed to the conference. France 
is indifferent. No country so far as I 
can learn has stated that it would refuse 
t send delegates to a conference if one 
were called. 


Great Britain. I have no doubt, would 
promptly appoint delegates to attend an 
international conference called by the 
United States or any other important 
country. Indeed, Sir Arthur Balfour, a 
delegate to the International Chamber of 
Commerce, stated that while Great 
ain would not call a conference she would 
participate if one were called. 

In my opinion it is the duty 
United States to issue the call. This 
country with its wealth and its in- 
fluence in the world should take the lead 
in a movement, the importance of which 
can not be overestimated and the effects 
of which would be world-wide. I can 
understand that other nations might hesi- 
tate to call a conference. The conditions 
of other nations are different from those 
of the United States. We are a creditor 
nation, we have more than two-thirds of 


of the 


gfeatest decrease In both items occurring 
in the Middle Atlantic division. 

Mer capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in May, 1931, were 0.7 per cent 
less than in April, 1931. 

(The tabular statement of inder 
numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals will be published in full text in 
the issue of June 16.) 


+Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown. 
tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100. 





methods. One method has been common 
to the human race; the other has scarcely 
ever been in the experimental stage. 

I am not here today to discuss the solu- 
tion of these problems. It ought to be ob- 
vious to all that a solution will come. 
What that solution will be may be deter- 
mined by this generation. We may per- 
mit impoverishment, penury, and distress 
to take its course, when the foundation 
of the strongest government on earth will 
crumble, and in its destruction centuries 
may pass before a new and better struc- 
ture can be built out of a social upheaval. 

Plainly and frankly speaking, that means 
revolution, and the method of which I 
have spoken is common to the human 
race. When men come to the point where 
they have nothing to lose but the chains 
they bind them to poverty and penury, 
they have no other choice. 


|!margin which inures to the monopolies 
owning, refining and distributing the pro- 
duction. We believe as a result of our in- 
vestigation that it is the present purpose 
of one of the Standard Oil groups to de- 
liberately ruin the refining and marketing 


: Needs of Democracy 
competitors by putting upon the market 


what is known as ‘blue gas,’ which in some aut acumen eee 
i s is x § y them at a loss. | ° : Sa : 
instances is being sold by them at a suffrage, the free expression of an en- 


“We believe an investigation on your 
part will disclose that this company has 
set aside $25,000,000 for the purpose of 


lightened people, and the guaranty that 
in times of plenty there shall be no want. 
Not. only an equality of opportunity, but 


rit-| 


flooding the country with ‘blue gas’, hoping 
they will be able to put out of business 
thousands of independent refiners and 
marketers. 

“We further believe that as a result of 
the investigation you will find some of | 
the leading oil companies are combining 
and building gasoline pipe lines for the 
purpose of storing cheap gasoline, made 
from cheap crude, to be held apparently 
for the future, when, unless there is some 
interference, high gasoline prices will be 
charged. 

“We believe a thorough investigation by 
your office will result in a disintegration 
of some of the larger oil corporations hav- 
ing combined production, pipe lines, refin- 
ing, marketing and distributing units. 

“We realize this action on your part, if | 
successful, will not stabilize the industry, | 
but will be an effective factor in restoring 
free competition in the American oi] in- 
dustry. Therefore, we urge upon you the 
necessity for an immediate and thorough 
| investigation of these illegal practices and | 
assure you our hearty cooperation to the 
end that the little fellow in the oil indus- 
try may have a fair chance for existence 
with the big fellows.” 


, allthe monetary gold in the world, we are | 
in a position to lead in formulating and | 
executing a policy that will restore silver | 
to its proper station and thus _ re- 
lieve the world from many of the economic | 
woes which press upon it. | 

It is obvious that with but $10,000,000,000 
of monetary gold in the world, more than 
six-tenths of which is controlled by the 
United States and France, there must be | 
some change in the monetary and fiscal 
systems of the world. | 


Economists concede that there should 
be an accretion to the gold supply of the 
world of from 3 to 5 per cent annually 
yet we learn that the gold supply of the | 
world will diminish. The deposits of gold | 
in South Africa, according to the very 
best authorities, will be practically ex- 
hausted by 1946. 

If the gold standard is fastened upon | 
the world, the demand for gold will in-| 
crease and as that demand increases the | 
value of gold measured by commodities 
will appreciate. In other words, if the 
metallic base, the primary money of the 
world, is to consist solely of gold, then 
jit is apparent the credits of the world 
will rest upon an insecure and inadequate 
foundation. 

If China and India are forced to the 
gold standard they will be compelled to 
acquire gold, and other nations which | 
now have but little or none, will be fran- 
tically struggling to secure gold to meet 
their fmperative needs, 

In my opinion, this is a struggle which 
involves the welfare and happiness of the 
entire world. It is a contest between 
greedy and selfish creditors, and millions | 
of people bowed under heavy burdens 
|of debt. The hour calls for a great leader, 
|for a nation that has courage to rectify 
|a@ great wrong and to inaugurate a mighty 
{reform which will contribute to the hap- 
‘ pines and prosperity, of all nations, 





a denial to the few of any opportunty 
to make men poor must be the rule. 

Self-government excludes the suggestion 
of government by force. In America we 
are capable of self-government, and our 
universities are social institutions which 
should exist to furnish much of the 
leadership needed for the preservation and 
advancemnt of our democracy. 

While the practical part of education 
blends with the development of some 
ideal of human perfection, the cultural 
and utilitarian, though less popular than 
the practical, are more urgent now than 
ever. 

Of course, we must have skills of va- 


telligently, and socially correlated. 


Two Trained Classes | 
And the training of the hands for use- 
ful service is quite as important as the | 
training of the mind in the interpretation 
of nature, literature, politics, and science, 
in our aim at perfection in cultural at- 
tainment and social service. 
The two objects of education may go| 
hand in hand, so long as their ultimate | 


purpose is the development of a_ social | 
and political structure in which poverty 
shall be banished. 

The facts concerning the present order 
would justify a much darker picture than 
I have drawn. As dark as the picture may 
be. I do not contend that everything 
is wrong. I do contend that things are | 
bad, and I am unwilling to stand before 
men and women in any attempt to deceive 
them. 

I issue no prophecy. I found the warn- | 
ing. I sound the warning that I may join 
with you in a common purpose. 


Sources of Leadership | 


It must be obvious to those who are | 
willing to look the facts squarely in the! 
face that the purposes outside of colleges 
and universities, and inside of them, must 
be the same, else we may expect our) 
democracy to fail. Leadership will come 
from both sources, within and without, | 
but the educational institutions have an} 
opportunity to prepare that leadership 
more quickly than can be developed else- 
where. 

When that leadership is willing to rec- 
ognize the obvious, then our colleges and 
our universities will assume a new im- 
portance in developing a social and politi- | 


}cal state where fabulous fortunes cannot | 


| 


be transmitted for private use, and where | 
excess profits will not drain the sus-/| 
tenance of the people to the dregs of | 
poverty. We have our choice. Revolution | 
and chaos, or a reconstructed social and | 
political state. | 

For the tens of thousands of men and 
women who are fortunate in being grad- 
uated today, and for the millions upon 
whom the god of such fortune has not! 
shone so beneficently; the two roads are 
open. I close with this question, will the} 





Sale of Utilities 
In Mississippi 
Valley Described 


Transcript of Testimony Re- 
lates to Financial Activi« 
ties of The North Ameri- 
can Company 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


benefit of the Union Light & Power Come 
pany, I take it? A. No. It was solely 
for the benefit of the holding company, 
North American Company, and its sube 
sidiary, Edison Securities Corporation. 

Q. The next property which I under- 
stand you are to talk about 1s the prop- 
erty that The North American Company 
conveyed to Union Electric Light & Power 
Company. In fact, there seems to be two 
of them, the Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany and the Central Mississippi Valley 
Electric Properties. When was the control 
of the Mississippi River Power Company 
and Central Mississippi Valley Electric 
Properties acquired by The North Ameri- 
can Company? 

A. In 1925 and then conveyed to Union 
—* Light and Power Company shortly 
after. 

Q. How was the control of Mississippi 
River Power Company acquired by North 
American Company. 

A. Under a plan and agreement for ac- 
quisition of stock of Mississippi River 
Power Company, dated Oct. 9, 1925. The 
North American Company agreed to pure 
chase outstanding common stock of Mis- 
Sissippi River Power Company on the 
basis of one and two-thirds shares of The 
| North American Company’s common stock 
|of the par value of $10 per share for one 
share of Mississippi River Power Company 
common stock of the par value of $100 
per share, Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany common stockholders desiring to 
kecome parties to the plan were to de- 
| posit their shares with Stone and Webster, 


_| Incorporated, depositary, for certificates 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of 


New York, June 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 





June 13 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 








PURtTIG (SERUINE) sci ccdiccsaecs 14.0465 
PeeeAe COD cake scucssceccdeees 13.9202 
PEO GROUP: icvsc0 40 b00nb 00-0 6:050'e 7158 
Czechoslovakia (KrOMe@) ...eeeeeseee 2.9624 
BOUMORIE CRVGRO) soos ccencececeeees 26.7698 
MOGI (DOUG) sss rcaccasenasces 486.3139 
PiNiend (MATRKA): oo. sveccevececes 2.5165 
PORES (IPERS) siccincicacrcepesvecs 3.9149 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 23.7223 
Greece (GrachMe) .....ccccscesees 1.2951 
TOURS (BURR) csiccceccvanenves 10.2402 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4515 
Italy (lira) 5.2350 
Norway (krone) 26.7704 
Poland (zloty) 11.1995 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4095 
Rumania (leu) 5946 
Spain (peseta) 10.0783 
Sweden (krona) 26.7867 
Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.4175 
TWUSCSIRVID (GIMOT) 6 ois cicssscrecces 1.7682 
China (Chefoo tael) ........+..005. 29.9166 
China (Hankow tael) .......seseees 29.3593 
China (Shanghai tael) 28.8035 
China (Tientsin tael) 30.3541 
China (Hongkong dollar) 23.3089 
China (Mexican dollar) .. . 20.8906 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 21.1875 
China (Yuan dollar) .... i . 20.8541 
India (rupee) CE ee 35.9683 
PADEN (VOT) 2... scccccveccscccssececes 49.3600 
Singapore (dolar) ...ceeseeeeeeeee 56.0416 
Canada (dollar) .....ccccccscccess 99.7139 
Ce AOBO) oe 66d vccecesvessedeseens 99.9143 
MOKICO (TORO) on cccccnscvaccccccsess 49.0566 
Newfoundland (dollar) 99.4406 
Argentina (peso, gold) 69.3613 
Brazil (milreis) caaek 7.7875 
OUMS (GRD) oocccctcveccccecsvecscce 12.0839 
TWPUBURY CDERO) co cccscccecscnsccsse 58.4990 

ewevivais 96.5700 


Colombia (peso) ...... 


Oregon Clarifies Rules 
On Interim Certificates 


Satem, Orec., June 13. 

County treasurers are not authorized to 
accept interim certificates as security for 
the deposit of public funds in banks, At- 
torney General I. H. Van Winkle has re- 
cently ruled. School warrants likewise 
are not acceptable as security for such 
deposits because they are not warrants 
of the State or of its counties within the 


|of deposit transferable for common stock 
of The North American Company up to 
{and including Nov. 14, 1925. 
| @. How many shares of common stock 
,of the Mississippi River Power Combpany 
were acquired by The North American 
|Company in exchange for its own stock 
and at what value did it record the Missis- 
sippi River Power Company’s stock on its 
books? A. Unner the plan there were ac- 
quired by The North American Company, 
in exchange for 176,873 1/3 shares of its 
common stock, 106,124 shares of common 
| Stock of Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany recorded on its books at the par 
value thereof, of $10,612,400 and which was 
equivalent to $60 per share for its own 
| stock issued in the exchange. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 16. 


Highway Bond Offering 
To Be Sold by Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 13, 

The Missouri State Board of Fund Com- 
missioners has announced that it will sell 
$5,000,000 of State road bonds July 8. The 
bonds will mature after 1948. 

The securities will bear interest at the 
jiate of 3% per cent, the lowest rate ever 

tc be paid on Missouri road bonds. The 
lowest previous issue was at 4 per cent. 

In reducing the interest rate the fund 
|commissioners decided it would save the 
; State more than $250,000 interest during 
|the life of the bonds, even if they fall 
| slightly under par at sale. A majority of 
| previous sales of Missouri road bonds have 
been above par. 


‘Individuals’ Bank Debits 
Decrease 12 Per Cent 


Debits to individual accounts, as ree 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities‘for the week ended 
| June 10, and made public June 13, age 
| gregated $10,097,000,000, or 12 per cent be< 
low the total reported for the preceding 
| week which included but five business days 
{in most of the reporting cities, and 27 per 
|cent below the total for the corresponds 
| ing week of last vear. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
|since January, 1919, amounted to $9,< 
437,000,000, as compared with $10,776,000, 
|000 for the preceding week and $13,007, 


jenvironment which you help to create;meaning of section 27-601, Oregon Code 000,000 for the week ended June 11 of last 


make for good or evil? i 


1930, he declared. 





$7,500,000 
Portland General Electric Company 


4% Gold Notes 


Dated July 1, 1931 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1. 


Due J 


| year. 


anuary 1, 1933 


Redeemable on thirty days’ published notice at 100% and accrued 


interest prior to July 1, 1932, and at 100 and accrued interest thereafter prior to maturity. 


Portland General Electric Company owns and operates directly or through subsidiaries electric power 
and light properties in Portland, Salem, Oregon City, Hillsboro, St. Helens, Silverton and over 70 other 


communities in western Oregon, and in Vancouver, Washington. 


The Company and its subsidiaries 


serve over 126,000 electric customers located in a territory having an estimated population in excess of 


460,000. 


The Company is an important operating unit in the Central Public Service System. Further 


information regarding the Company and these Notes is contained in a circular, copies of which will be 
furnished on request. 


We Recommend These 


Notes for Investment 


Price 99'1/, and interest, yielding over 4.50% 


These Notes are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us 


and subject to approval of counsel as to all legal matters. 


It is expected that 


Notes in permanent form will be available for delivery on or about July 1, 1931. 
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Kansas Jurist Analyzes 
Causes of Crime + + + + 4 





Supreme Court Justice Points to Factors 
Which Tend to Encourage and Promote Law- 
lessness Throughout Nation 





By JOHN S. DAWSON 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court, State of Kansas 


N THAT far-away, easy, comfortable world 
we lived in before somebody “lifted the 
lid off hell” in 1914, there were numerous 

individuals and groups of students who gave 
attention to the sources of crime and its 
consequences and to the methods of admin- 
istering justice in criminal: cases. There 
have always been such students—lawgivers, 
judges and humanitarians. States and even 
city governments have had crime commis~- 
sions and civic bodies to study it. More re- 
cently psychiatrists and sociologists have de- 
voted themselves to this subject. The bibli- 
ography concerning crime reads like the 
catalogue of a State library. 


+ + 

Crime may be defined as an antisocial act, 
an offense against the public, a breach of 
duty commanded or enjoined by lawful au- 
thority and carrying a penalty for disobedi- 
ence thereto. The term covers all grades of 
public offenses from murder to hunting out 
of season or parking in front of a hydrant. 
Serious crimes punishable by death or penal 
servitude are called felonies; those punish- 
able by fine, jail sentence, or reprimand and 
parole are misdemeanors. Crimes which are 
inherently vicious, such as murder, arson, 
robbery or theft, are classified as mala in se, 
meaning evil in themselves. Crimes which 
are not inherently vicious but merely for- 
bidden by law, like fishing out of season or 
hunting without a license are classified as 
mala prohibita. Petty breaches of city ordi- 
nances are commonly regarded as mala pro- 
hibita. q 

In the United States, as in England, from 
which the American people have gotten most 
of their conceptions of law, the only anti- 
social acts for which a person may be pun- 
ished are those which have been specifically 
denounced by legislation—by Congress, the 
State Legislature,,or by the city council, in 
regularly enacted statutes or ordinances. In 
some other countries, Scotland being an in- 
stance, antisocial acts are punishable at the 
discretion of the magistrate even although 
never expressly denounced by legislation. 

+ + 


Crime has its inception deep in the roots 
of human nature. Acts now regarded as 
utterly unsocial, like murder, robbery and 
arson, may have had a crude sort of merit 
when the law of club and fang was the only 
rule by which the Neanderthal man man- 
aged to survive in the forests and jungles of 
the long ago. The veneer which differen- 
tiates the modern man from his prehistoric 
forbears is not a very thick one. That veneer 
slips off rather hastily at times when tem- 
perament or interest or greed or lust is put 
under a strain. The result is a crime, a trag- 
edy; and the hitherto law-abiding citizen 
becomes a criminal. : 

Crime is commonly regarded as having its 
origin in some biological abnormality, but 
that is only one of its many sources, An- 





Highway Hazards 
as Concern of 
Utah Engineers 
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K. C. Wright 
Assistant Engineer, High- 
way Department, State 
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tendency of highway building at the 
present time is to permit fast traveling 
with safety. The Utah highway engi- 
neering staff is accomplishing this in at least 
three ways—flattening of curves, increasing 
the superelevation of curves and cutting off 
the top of earth banks to permit better vision 
on curves which are necessarily sharp. 

Our instructions from the highway com- 
missioners now are to make curves which 
will permit the drivers of approaching cars 
to see the cars at least 500 feet away. This 
means that auto drivers will have at least a 
full city block within which to apply brakes, 
slow up or take whatever precautions might 
be necessary. 

There are some cases where it is impossible 
to lay out a curve which will permit this 
vision. In these cases we trim off enough 
of the hillside on the inside of the curve to 
make the tops of the cars visible for several 
hundred feet. 

We have increased the superelevation of 
the curves about 25 per cent. In other words, 
roads built some years ago were built to per- 
mit automobiles to make the bend safely at 
30 miles an hour. Now we are building the 
curves to permit a safe speed of 3714 miles 
an hour. 

This means that on a curve with a 1,500- 
foot radius, with a roadbed of 24 feet from 
shoulder to shoulder, the outer side of the 
highway would be 10 inches higher than the 
inner side. Under the old system the super- 
elevation would be 7 inches. Utah differs 
from some States in that here we never bank 
a curve more than 2 feet. Other highway 
departments make their superelevations as 
high as 2% feet on certain curves. 

The high superelevation permits faster 
movement around the curve, but if a slow- 
moving vehicle, such as a loaded truck, tries 
to negotiate the bend it is very apt to slide 
down onto the other fellow’s part of the road 
and a bad accident occurs. 

We have come to the conclusion that a 
curve with a radius of 1,500 feet is just about 
as safe as a straight piece of road. All curves 
have a tendency to wear and get rough, due 
to the centrifugal force of the car whipping 
up the gravel particles and throwing them 
toward the outside of the curve. A straight 
piece of road, or tangent, is therefore pre- 
ferred by the maintenance department. 

The matter of removing obstructions from 
the driver’s vision has been receiving con- 
siderable attention. The Highway Depart- 
ment kept a lot of men at work last Winter 
by this policy. There are many curves in 
the State which can be improved by simply 
taking off a few feet of earth, or maybe just 
cutting down one or two humps which ob- 
secure the view. This work is proceeding with 
dispatch. 





thropological and geographical elements en- 
ter into it. The pressure of social forces is 
a potent fctor. False standards of education 
contribute powerfully toward crime. The 
mere matter of climate has a notable effect 
on certain kinds of crime. A warm climate 
tends to excite the passions, and crimes of 
violence are prevalent and common. A cool 
climate tends to make it easy for people to 
hold their passions in control. Thus crimes 
of violence are uncommon in Scandinavia 
but very prevalent in countries along the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


One pronounced cause of crime traces 
proximately to ,racial influences. Among 
primitive peoples the stranger is regarded as 
an enemy, whom to rob or slay is a sort of 
virtue. Family feuds are perpetrated as a 
kind of excellence among some people who 
in other respects have made some progress 
in civilization. Our own mountaineer folk of 
the Blue Ridge and the Cumberlands fre- 
quently revert to the feudist propensities of 
their Scottish ancestors who settled in those 
mountains 200 years ago. 


+ + 

There: are environmental influences also 
which make for crime. In a certain county 
of northwest Kansas 50 years ago the crime 
of horse stealing was so common that the 
people were divided into two political parties, 
one favoring the horse thieves and one 
against them. Eventually the antihorse 
thieves elected a sheriff. He sent 26 horse 
thieves to the penitentiary in one year and 
that county has been a law-abiding commu- 
nity ever since. 


Congestion of population has an important 
influence on certain kinds of crime. Swin- 
dling, forgery, bribery, prostitution, and the 
like, flourish in metropolitan centers; assault, 
arson, rape, lynching, are vices which most 
frequently appear in rural communities. 
Crimes which require a measure of craft and 
sophistication come mostly from urban cen- 
ters; these which are the work of brutish 


instincts are more likely to occur in the 
country. 


Unassimilated foreigners tend to swell the 
crime rolls, at least in the matter of breaches 
of police regulations. They cannot adjust 
themselves to our American ways of life. 

The quantity and quality of a country’s 
food supply have a powerful bearing on the 
crimes of theft and robbery, as reflected in 
crime statistics compiled in Prussia. 

Some years ago it was remarked that 
crimes against morality increased in the la- 
bor centers of Scotland in direct proportion 
to the reduction of hours of labor. In both 
Germany and Scotland, where the Saturday 
half holiday was common before the Great 
War, over 50 per cent of each week’s police 
court offenses were. committed on Saturday 
night, thus proving the truth of the old 
adage that Satan finds some mischief for 
idle hands to do. 

Everybody is aware that alcoholism is a 
potent cause of crime, because it weakens 
whatever moral fiber its addicts may pos- 
sess. Opium and similar drug habits create 
a class of delinquents who might well be 
designated as defectives but they are also 
criminals of a very dangerous type. Indeed, 
there is no crime that drug addicts will hesi- 
tate to commit for money to indulge their 
moral depravity. A large percentage of the 
small town bank robberies which so fre- 
quently occur nowadays is committed by 
young men and young women who are ad- 
dicted to drugs. 

+ + 


A frequent subject of inquiry is the rela- 
tion of illiteracy to crime. De Tocqueville, 
the French student of American institutions 
in the early half of the last century, con- 
tended that criminality had increased with 
public education. Certain highly literate 
counties of England, like Surrey, Kent and 
Middlesex, have steadily shown higher per- 
centages of criminality than the relatively 
— distyicts of North Wales and Corn- 
wall. 

The diffusion of education, however, can- 
not be held blameable for all sorts of crime. 
Forgery, counterfeiting, and the like, of 
course, are only perpetrated by literates; vio- 
lent crimes tend to disappear as education 
and culture develop; but political and com- 
mercial crimes tend to increase. Education 
tends to make crime less savage and brutal, 
although it may make it more cunning and 
insidious. 

We might conceivably have a lynching in 
Topeka but we would not make a bonfire of a 
public schoolhouse and roast our victim on 
top of it. Among the well educated the pre- 
dominant crimes are forgeries, breaches of 
trust, official delinquencies and political of- 
fenses like bribe giving and bribe taking. 
Among illiterates and people of little educa- 
tion, criminal propensities run toward rob- 
bery, rape, infanticide, abortion, murder, 
bigamy, malicious injury to property. 

Most people need no statistics to convince 
them that poverty, at least abject poverty, is 
a source and cause of crime. Greed’ for 
wealth, an ambition to get rich quick, is also 
a cause of crime. Forty years ago I had a 
chum at the old normal school in Salina 
who gave every promise of developing into 
a man of distinction. I met him in Denver 
20 years later and asked him how he was 
getting along. “Well,” said he, “if the postal 
authorities will let me alone for another five 
years I'll be a millionaire.” 


me 

Pronounced changes and contrasts in for- 
tune cause crime. Ill-trained boys or girls 
who see schoolmates and acquaintances 
speeding along the boulevards in expensive 
automobiles, spending pleasant afternoons on 
golf courses, and evenings at expensive din- 
ners and dances clad (or half clad) in fine 
raiment, are tempted to steal, rob, and cheat 
to gratify expensive tastes. “Keeping up with 
the Joneses” is the cause of much crime not 
in far-off lands, but right here in Kansas 
and in our own home town. We must not 
forget, either, that crime among the well to 
do is less frequently revealed than among 
poorer folk. By political pull, by bribery, 
and subornation of perjury, publicity of 


crime among the rich is freouently sup- 
pressed. 
Every 


criminologist, every prosecutor, 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FUEL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Heat and Power Division of Bureau of Standards Helps 
Automotive Industry Solve Problems 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By DR. C. H. DICKINSON 


NE of the outstanding activities of 

the Federal Government which di- 

rectly affects a large part of the 
Nation’s consumers is the cooperative 
fuel research program of the National 
Bureau of Standards, carried on in col- 
laboration with the engineering staffs of 
the petroleum and automotive indus- 
tries. 

+ + 

The Heat and Power Division of the 
Bureau, through its research work with 
these industries, has contributed largely 
to fuel savings for the country. It has 
developed all the data needed to combat 
crankcase-oil dilution. It has provided 
complete data on the relationship of 
fuels to engine starting. It has cleared 
up the question of the effect of fuel on 
engine acceleration. At present it is 
concerned with securing satisfactory 
control over the relationship between 
fuels and compression ratios. 

The cooperative fuel research has had 
for its one guiding principle the mutual 
adaptation of the fuel to the engine and 
the engine to the fuel, to the end of na- 
tional economy and efficiency. The sev- 
eral individual projects which have been 
undertaken, completed and reported in 
committee and general meetings of the 
Society of Automotive Engineering and 
the American Petroleum Institute for 
the last eight years, have had for their 
aim this one objective. 

Under joint arrangement with the in- 
dustries referred to, the first project un- 
dertaken was to determine what was the 
best gasoline as regards volatility, con- 
sidered on a broad economic basis; in 
other words, what grade of gasoline 
would afford the maximum number of 
car-miles of transportation per barrel of 
crude oil used in its production. 

This question obviously could not be 
answered in the laboratory alone. It 
did not suffice to know how much more 
efficiently an ideal engine in the labora- 
tory could be run on one fuel than on 
another; it was necessary to know how 
much more of one kind of fuel than of 
another the average driver would use on 
the road. This difference multiplied by 
the total number of cars in the country 
might be expected to give the difference 
in national consumption of the two fuels. 
This figure, together with an estimate 
of the difference in cost of the two fuels, 
would answer the question. 

+ + 


An intensive series of tests, carried on 
under varied climatic conditions, using 
four types of fuels and four makes of 
passenger cars which comprised 75 per 
cent of the total number of cars in 
service in the country at the time, re- 
sulted in the following conclusions: 

1. Within the range covered by the 
test fuel, the number of ton-miles per 
gallon is independent of the fuel volatil- 
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Chief, Heat and Power Division, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


ity. ) Consequently, the heaviest fuel was 
the most economical. (Federal specifi- 
cations for motor gasoline were modified 
on the strength of this result.) 

2. Gasoline consumption is somewhat 
greater in Winter than in Summer. 

3. Dilution of crankcase oil is con- 
sistently greater the heavier or less vola- 
tile the fuel is. 

4. Dilution of crankcase oil is much 
greater in cold weather than in warm 
weather. 

~5. Small apparent differences in in- 
itial-fuel volatility have a large effect on 
engine starting. 

6. Starting ability is the quality most 
readily noted by the driver. 

From this survey it was concluded that 
economy dictates the use of as heavy a 
fuel as possible but that a practical limit 
in this direction is set by the dilution of 
crankcase oil and the difficulty of start- 
ing. 

The phase of this program now being 
most actively studied is that of detona- 
tion or knock characteristics. This prop- 
erty of motor fuels limits the compres- 
sion ratios and therefor the fuel econ- 
omy of motor vehicle engines. Detona- 
tion, more commonly termed fuel knock, 
is a rather elusive property of fuels 
which develops particularly at high pres- 
sures and results first in noise and, if 
more severe, in mechanical damage and 
overheating of the engine and other 
difficulties. 

In passenger car engines, noise gen- 
erally becomes intolerable before mate- 
rial damage results. In aircraft engines, 
however, where the noise is masked by 
other sounds, and perhaps also in trucks 
overheating or mechanical damage it 
more important. 

+ 


7 urgent practical problem of knock 


testing presents three immediate 
needs: 


1. A standardized designation or scale 
for expressing the knock characteristics 
of fuels in numerical terms. 


2. A standardized testing apparatus. 


3. A standardized test method and 
procedure. 


The first of these needs has been very 
satisfactorily met and the use of the 
standard adopted is rapidly becoming 
universal. A satisfactory testing engine 
has been virtually completed. Progress 
has also been made toward the last of 
these needs and the results have been 
incorporated in a tentative recommended 
test procedure which is still far from 
complete but has been adopted for use 
in a comprehensive series of laboratory 
tests begun in April. 

These tests, in which some 15 labora- 
tories are cooperating, should iron out 
many differences of opinion regarding 
test procedure. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Automotive Products,” to appear in 
the issue of June 16, William M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, will discuss the services which the Bureau, through its 
various statistical activities, renders to the automotive industry. 





Cultivating Diversity of Interests 


Effect of Efforts Upon Mental Development 


By DR. M. M. GROVER 
First Assistant Physician, Harlem Valley State Hospital, State of New York 


HE mind and body are very closely knit 

together; they are not separate entities 

as sometimes believed. A happy life with 
mental poise and physical well-being is the 
goal for which we all strive. How is such a 
joyous, abundant life to be attained? Not by 
force of will or in a negative way, but by 
positive means. 


Among such means, the building up of a 
wide range of interests is of primary impor- 
tance. The mind is not a vacuum and hap- 
piness as well as character and influence are 
not attained by merely turning away from 
discouragements, depressions and intellectual 
vagueness, but rather by a turning to that 
which is elevating and uplifting. This can- 
not be done unlegs the things to which we 
turn interest us. Accordingly, development 
of cultural and healthful interests are neces- 
sary to gain mental poise as well as influence 
and power. 


The acquisition of varied permanent inter- 
ests should be one of the primary objects of 
education. Parents and teachers should re- 
gard it as an important part of training to 
enlarge the range of interests of the child. 
This should also be the aim of everyone in 
his own self-training. These interests should 
include the home, the family, the commu- 
nity, the daily occupation or profession, as 
well as nature, art, science and religion. 
Such interests may be developed by observa- 


every judge has his attention arrested many 
times to the powerful influence of heredity 
on crime. The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon their children unto the third and fourth 
generation. The child that is well born, that 
is, born of healthy, law-abiding parents, has 
by far the best chance to go through life 
without his name ever being entered on’a 
criminal docket. 


People who have a proximate trace of in- 
sanity, epilepsy, hysteria, or alcoholism in 
their family history furnish a much greater 
percentage of criminals in their offspring 
than normal folks. The offspring of sexual 
perverts makes the worst record of all except 
that of professional thieves. 
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tion, reading, travel, social contacts, and in 
many other ways. 

Environment, which is so important in the 
attaining of diversity of interests, is very 
largely a matter of selection. The environ- 
ment which really influences us is not ail 
that surrounds us, but that part in which we 
become interested, to whith we give atten- 
tion. A thing may be present to us many 
times, but if we fail to take notice of it or 
to interest ourselves in it, it cannot be truly 
said to enter into our experience. It is, there- 
fore, important that we become interested in 
the things about us which may contribute 
most to our happiness and mental well-being. 

There is nothing that more surely means 
an approach to mental illness than vague- 
ness in thinking and lack of interest. It is 
of great value for mental health to form the 
habit of thinking clearly and definitely con- 
cerning all the things with which we have 
to deal. Clearness and definiteness in im- 
pressions, in memories, in insights, in pur- 
poses and in statements—all make for men- 
tal health. Intellectual vagueness is a habit 
easy to form and bodily weariness greatly 
favors it. Such vagueness of thought can be 
conquered only by the opposite habit of clar- 
ity in intellectual processes, by the keeping 
in the foreground concrete and definite in- 
terests. 

The formation of varied interests is of pri- 
mary importance not only in the mainte- 
nance of mentai health but in the treatment 
of the mentally ill. Occupational therapy 
which is a means of turning the mind from 
indefiniteness and intellectual vagueness to 
concrete, definite interests has been found to 
be one of our most useful adjuncts in the 
treatment of the mentally sick. The patient 
is given simple tasks to do and by the doing 
of these, he is assisted to rise from his in- 
difference and false beliefs to a plane of 
concrete and definite thinking. 

The normal person who keeps in sympa- 
thetic, vibrant touch with the world about 
him, who is deeply interested in his work 
and who is earnestly striving to take his 
proper place in the social order will uncon- 
sciously preserve his mental health and 
achieve a state of well-being and happiness. 


Relation of Educational Field 
to Cooperative Marketing + + 





Manner in Which Principles Underlying 
Movement Can Be Ineulcated Into Lives of 
Pupils Attending Public Schools 





By W. P. BEARD 


Supervisor of Agricultural Education, State of South Dakota 


NYONE closely associated with the coop- 
A erative marketing movement recognizes 

that its ultimate success depends on an 
educational program. Qur public school sys- 
tem being the greatest Single agency for edu- 
cation, a working relationship between the 
two should be of vital importance. 

Some will question whether the schools 
should concern themselves about this subject 
because it is controversial. If our schools 
eliminated everything of debatable nature 
our courses of study would be rather bare. 

Some will raise the objection that the sub- 
ject is nonessential, or of insufficient use to 
large numbers of students, but we now have 
much in our schools that is regarded as non- 
essential by leading educators and laymen. 
Moreover, the cooperative movement in 
America is a present-century renaissance. 

The fact that many of those now in the 
schools will sometime have to decide on the 
advisability of cooperation in certain specific 
cases, should be sufficient reason for present- 
ing it to our young people. 

+ + 

It might be added that our schools have 
been teaching and will no doubt continue to 
teach the noncooperative system of market- 
ing and economics. No one should question 
the school when it attempts to present as 
complete a picture as possible. Our schools 
are largely locally controlled institutions. In 
the elementary and high schools of rural 
communities it is questionable if these pres- 
ent-day problems of cooperative marketing 
can justifiably be omitted from the course of 
study. , 

I presume most people admit there are 
many reasons why efforts along the line of 
school training in cooperative marketing will 
be attended with many difficulties but the 
fact remains that here and there we find 
outstanding instances of educational work 
being carried on by the schools in a very 
practical way. It would be possible to cite a 
long list of accomplishments which nearly 
every one would admit are real achievements 
in teaching cooperative marketing. These 
cases are found in the Smith-Hughes agri- 
culture work. The most familiar example, 
however, of the successful teaching of coop- 
eration. on an extensive basis is that of the 
Danish schools. ; 

People engaged in vocational agriculture 
work at once think of their own group of 
students. But there is another and larger 
group which deserves their attention. They 
deserve their attention because unless they 
are interested in their getting this informa- 
tion no one else is apt to be. This group will 
have little direct use for cooperative infor- 
mation but their knowledge should at least 
reach the appreciation level. As citizens they 
should know enough about it to be intelli- 
gently sympathetic or open minded on the 
question, and at least not ignorantly opposed 
to cooperation. 

Probably the best explanation of what 
might be a program for them is to tell of the 
situation which exists in this regard in South 
Dakota. We are in the midst of making a 
new course of study for our schools. When 
the three farm organizations representing 
the farmers or the majority of the people of 
South Dakota came to us asking that mate- 
rial on cooperation be included in our course 
of study we feel amply justified in providing 
such work. This can apply as well on a local 
or national basis. It not only gives direction 
to our course of study but it also gives moral 
support to those in our schools who are anxi- 
ous to make our educational institutions 
function in the lives of the people. 

- + 

Representatives from the three farm or- 
ganizations with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Supervisor 
of Agriculture Education are members of a 
farm organization curriculum committee. 
The State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion has served as contact man between this 
committee and the State executive commit- 
tee for curriculum revision. The program of 
the farm organizations committee is to in- 
clude a course of study on the value of co- 
operation in games and other projects of the 
school group in the social studies of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. No attempt is to 
be made to teach cooperative marketing nor 
to stress the economic side of cooperation. 
The emphasis will be on the social values of 
group action. 

This plan is not entirely without precedent, 
nor machinery. There exists in South Da- 
kota elementary schools an organization 
known as the Young Citizens League. This 
is a unique and state-wide organization. It 
has already done a great deal along the line 
of securing group loyalty and the ability of 
individuals to work together. In a compila- 
tion of reports from 3,317 teachers, 701 vol- 
unteered (not on a check list) this statement, 
“Our League has taught the children to co- 
operate.” 

Some of the boys of this group will go into 
the vocational agriculture course of the high 
school. Those who do not enter vocational 
agriculture will have cooperative marketing 
study in the eleventh and twelfth year social 
studies. Those who do not enter high school 
will have to be reached by part-time and 
adult work. In the social studies (economics, 
sociology and civics) of the high school is to 
be included considerable material covering 
main features, development and _ present 
status, adaptability, general principles, and 
much content of similar nature. 

In this set-up the vocational agriculture 
workers in the State will assume a new role. 
They will serve as a contact agency between 
cooperation workers and the rest of the 
school system. 

> + 


We come now to a discussion of the direct 
and more immediately important relation- 
ship of Smith-Hughes workers and coopera- 
tives. In this we find more precedent and 
more confidence in the possibility of a suc- 
cessful working program but yet plenty of 
problems for solution. In this set-up for our 
second group of students we have entirely 
different aims. This group is the one made 
up of potential members of cooperatives and 
from which will come most of the leaders of 
the movement. Their training must be car- 
ried to the doing level. This group is com- 
prised of the boys in the Smith-Hughes agri- 
culture departments over the country. To a 





large extent the future of cooperation in ag- 
riculture will depend on how well the prin- 
ciples and practices of cooperation are taught 
these boys. 

From the standpoint of the teachers, co- 
operative marketing is an important phase of 
farming and boys who expect to farm must 
be informed and have experience in coopera- 
tive marketing. From the standpoint of co- 
operative marketing people it is important 


that future cooperative members have 
abundant specific training on the doing level. 
I 


It is so easy to build air castles about the 
great things that will be accomplished, so 
easy to enthuse oneself and a class about the 
great successful commodity organizations 
that the elements of human nature and 
sound business practices are overlooked. No 
matter how thorough we may attempt to be 
in our academic discussion cf cooperation 
our students are sure to meet with some un- 
expected problem that may destroy their 
confidence if it is based only on a fund of 
theoretical information. To have gone 
through some of these emergencies gives the 
confidence to go through others. 

There are two ways in which these boys 
can get actual cooperative experience. One 
is through membership in and dealing with 
an established adult cooperative association. 
The better way is to have the class organized 
into a small cooperative and market produce 
so the boy is in touch with every phase and 
step of the whole process. It is only with 
this actual participation of boys that worth- 
while lessons on cooperation can be taught. 

Those teachers and classes who carry on 
cooperative marketing study by actually mar- 
keting products cooperatively invariably find 
themselves face to face with problems of 
production. It becomes apparent to them 
that many of the difficulties in marketing 
cooperatively are solved if they will produce 
cooperatively. 

After a boy has gone through an experi- 
ence wherein he has had an active and direct 
managerial contact in all the steps of mar- 
keting a commodity he is then in a better 
position to study an organization of which 
he may become a member and through which 
he will market his produce. With marketing 
experience he is also in a better position to 
profit by the study of specific cases. 

There are two needs in this respect. The 
first is a good work book on cooperative mar- 
keting. This book should contain problems, 
exercises, cases for study, type set-ups for 
class marketing projects, and many sugges- 
tions for carrying out such enterprises. The 
second need is a periodical digest of what is 
new in cooperation. It shou'd also include 
plans and suggestions as to how this new in- 
formation may be used. This material must 
be a joint product of cooperative people and 
those familiar with turning out teaching ma- 
terials for school use. 


+ + 

A phase of this problem is the feeling on 
the part of some cooperative people; usually 
local, that the Smith-Hughes teachers do not 
know enough about the whole thing to bother 
with providing them*help and problems. 

A further difficulty often occurs when on 
trying to gain from a cooperative worker a 
statement of his problems and his solutions 
the teacher often is unable to make the mar- 
keting man see just what sort of information 
is sought. It is difficult for these two types 
of workers to see the other needs from a mu- 
tually beneficial standpoint. The only pos- 
sible way to overcome this is by continuously 
working on the common problems. 
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HE other day a man of 50 years was 
boasting about his athletic prowess. He 
was one of those gentlemen who early in 

life became sold to the big muscle idea. 
Three times a week for the past 30 years he 
has visited the local gymnasium, where hand 
ball, basket ball and body exercise have been 
indulged in religiously. And there is no 
doubt that he is a splendid specimen of mid- 
dle-aged manhood. However, he possesses 
one glaring defect. His teeth are false. In 
his exercise program he entirely forgot his 
mouth—a too common fault of people every- 
where. 

Along with the muscles of the body, the 
teeth of these modern times have decidedly 
suffered from soft living. Gasoline and elec- 
tricity are doing the work which the body in 
former days Was compelled to execute. And 
the soft, prepared, and sometimes half di- 
gested provender which is one’s lot today, 
has so taken business away from the mouth 
that deterioration and decay have just nat- 
urally stepped in. 

It should be plainly understood that teeth 
primarily were made for use and not for 
looks. Moreover, they were designed to be 
employed on hard, tough foods. It is a sig- 
nificant fact the Eskimos and other aborig- 
inal tribes who are yet compelled strictly to 
live by nature's laws possess teeth which 
would create righteous envy on the part of 
the average American man and woman. 

While, of course, it can hardly be expected 
that people will revert to the old types of 
food, it is not too much to suggest that the 
teeth be given a better deal from the stand- 
point of exercise than they are now getting. 

This worthy object can be attained by the 
simple process of more careful mastication. 
Biologists informs us that the best of the 
nourishing qualities in food will not be ex- 
tracted in the digestive process if sustenance 
is more or less swallowed without first having 
been ground by the teeth. 

It would, therefore, appear to be exceed- 
ingly good business to use the teeth for the 
teeth’s sake. Bolting food or washing it down 
with liquids are ideal ways not to do this. 
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